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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


We deal with the political situation elsewhere, but to-day 
(Wednesday), as we go to press, there has been an intereat- 
ing development, and the wildest rumours are going round 
as to what the Government really intends to do, The 
King has returned suddenly to town, and there is to be 
another Cabinet Council this afternoon, following Mr, 
Asquith’s visit to Buckingham Palace, There is no doubt 
that Lord Lansdowne’s demand in the House of Lords 
for une speedy production of the Veto Bill has placed the 
Government in an extremely awkward dilemma, and there 
now seems to be a very general impression that no dissolu- 
tion will take place until November 23, which will give 
the Government time to pass the Veto Bill, with the aid 
of the guillotine, through the Commons, and then give 
the Lords the best part of a week in which to consider 
it. But it is of little use the Government making plans. 
They may propose, but the Dollar King disposes, and if 
his omnipotency should not feel inclined to wait a week, 
then Mr, Asquith can only escape a humiliating defeat 
by immediate dissolution, unless, indeed, the Opposition 
should see fit to keep him in power for a few days longer. 








If there is no dissolution until November 23, then the 
prospects of a January election are considerably 
strengthened. In addition to the fact that the new 
register will not come into force until January, there are 
other cogent arguments against an appeal to the country 
in December. There are thousands of small shopkeepers 
throughout the country who rely on their Ohristmas 
trading to give them a credit balance on their ledgers at 
the end of the year, and there has been a universal pro- 
test against disturbing their trade in this all-important 























month. Therefore, the side which deliberately forced an 
election in December would be likely to incur a consider- 
able amount of unpopularity. 


Now that the Conference has failed, we note that the 
Unionist leaders have lost no time in stating that the 
reform of the House of Lords is an essential and 
integral plank in their platform. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain has given notice that he will move the following 
resolution at the Liberal Unionist Conference on Friday 
week ;: — 


1. That this Conference, believing that the main- 
tenance of an efficient Second Chamber is essential 
to the protection of our liberties, expresses its satis- 
faction at the steps which the House of Lords has 
already taken to promote its own reform, and at its 
acceptance of the principle that the possession of a 
Peerage should no longer of itself give the right to 
sit and vote in the House of Lords. 


2. That we shall heartily welcome any reasonable 
proposals for increasing the efficiency and representa- 
tive character of that House by the addition of Peors 
for life or of representatives elected for a term of 
years from outside. 


3. That we believe that there need be no serious 
difficulty in reasonably adjusting such differences as 
may from time to time arise between the House of 
Commons and a reformed Second Chamber ; 


But that if such differences arise in connection with 
great and vital issues, particularly when those issues 
affect the Constitution itself, it is the people, and the 
people alone, who have a right to decide when the two 
Houses fail to agree, 


Many Unionists consider that the reform of the House 
of Lords is essential, and that it is necessary to remove 
the hereditary taint and to strengthen the Second 
Chamber, so that it may stand for ever as a bulwark 
between the true interests of the country and the wild 
schemes of unscrupulous demagogues. Mr, Snowdon, a 
faithful ally of the Government and an avowed Socialist, 
is very frank, and lets the cat out of the bag without the 
smallest hesitation. This is what he has to say;:— 


The abolition of the veto is only sought as a pre- 
liminary step to the abolition of the House of Lords; 
in fact, it is simply a device to bind and gag the Peers 


to prevent them struggling while their execution is 
carried out. 





Last week we praised Mr, Churchill’s prompt action in 
despatching troops to the Rhonda Valley to check the 
riots. But it appears that we acted on mistaken informa- 
tion, and that Mr, Churchill is solely to blame for the 
looting of Tonypandy, because at the last moment he 
countermanded the order, and had detachments of the 
Metropolitan Police sent instead. There has been a debate 
in the House of Commons on this subject, and Mr. 
Churchill could only put up very poor defence. All 
authorities are agreed in saying that had the troops 
arrived earlier on the scene, which they might easily have 
done, the two or three hundred hooligans who looted 
Tonypandy could easily have been held in check. Thus 
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Mr. Churchill’s fear of arousing the anger of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Welsh followers has worked out at the 
somewhat expensive figure of £30,000. We commend 
these facts to the people of England at the coming General 
Election. Meanwhile, although rioting has ceased, the 
mass of the miners still remain out, and there has been 
a serious theft of explosives—a very diquieting sign of 
the true state of affairs. 


The news of the serious illness of Count Tolstoi will 
concentrate attention for a while on the work and life of 
this great Russian writer. That he is great in some ways, 
despite his extreme views on many subjects, can hardly 
be denied; the mind that gave us “ Anna Karénina,” for 
example, is equipped with high capacities for analysis 
of human nature and human frailty. Tolstoi’s illness 
seems to have been induced by exposure in the course of 
a journey which he suddenly and somewhat mysteriously 
undertook. Leaving his home on Thursday, the 10th, with- 
out a word of spoken explanation, accompanied only by his 
family physician, he was compelled to rest at Ostapovo, 
on his route to the South of Russia, and there he remains, 
exhausted, tortured by fever, and occasionally half-uncon- 
scious. His great age renders his condition the more 
alarming, and we can well believe that the Russian people 
are anxious about him. 





To the Englishman, who is not as a rule fond of 
extremists, whatever form their obsession may take, 
Tolstoi’s later writings did not make an overwhelming 
appeal. Few people gifted with ordinary powers of dis- 
crimination and judgment could read his “ Essays” and 
agree wholly with their strongly biassed presentations of 
life’s problems, or subscribe unreservedly to their dog- 
matic conclusions. Were some of the author’s ideas 
logically carried out, there would soon be no problems to 
trouble us—and no one left to trouble about them, for 
the human race would die out in the course of a genera- 
tion or so. The fact seems to be that the great man is 
often more or less of a “crank,” although the inversion 
of this axiom is by no means true. Tolstoi’s sincerity no 
one doubts; his life, of late years, has in a remarkable 
manner interpreted his views, and, in spite of remonstrance 
and opposition, he has gone his own way serenely, living 
plainly when luxury was at his cadl, labouring with his 
hands when at a word from him others would have served 
him bountifully. 





The sneer which superficial thinkers have indulged in 
is, of course, that Tolstoi had his “ good time” when he 
was young, for not until he was nearly fiffy did he set 
his face in the direction of reform. It is impossible not 
to see some pertinence in the remark; but it should be 
remembered that it could have been no easy matter to 
break completely and irrevocably from the allures of 
the gay and dissolute circle in which his early manhood 
was spent. Some sternness of character and a formidable 
purpose must have been necessary—qualities which were 
probably unexpected in the young officer, surrounded by 
an atmosphere of vicious suggestions, choosing his com- 
panions from the youthful point of view. Tolstoi’s life 
presents a curious puzzle to the philosophic and critical 
observer, and towards its close the unworldly Russian 
enthusiast seems about to complicate it still more deeply. 














THE SPIRIT OF LOVE 


Love that by breath can be shaken, 
Love that can shake with a breath! 
Love that is lighter than laughter, 
Love that is stronger than death! 
Which of the winds of the morning, 
Which of the waves of the sea, 
Deep in Plutonian bowers, 
Wove thee of flame and of flowers, 
Gave thee a world as thy fee! 


Which of the eagle’s brood, flying, 
Which of the creatures that run, 
Saw thee, encrowned and gigantic, 
Step from the doors of the sun; 
Pass through the portals of evening, 
Leap from the mansions of light, 
Fall from the cloudy dominions, 
Cleaving with purple-tipped pinions, 
Star-spangled spaces of night! 


Now there is fear in the palace: 
Torches ensanguine the gloom, 
Spearmen are swift on the stairways, 
Faces are ashen with doom. 
Sin hath caught hold of the sceptre, 
Shame hath invaded the throne— 
Lo, they are seeking to slay thee! 
See, there is blood to dismay thee !|— 
Flower from the .seed thou hast sown. 


Now there is joy in the cottage: 
Rushes are strewn on the floor, 
Lilies are white at the window, 
Roses are red by the door, 
Garlanded maidens are singing, 
Each with a harp at her breast— 
See! What is that they are shedding? 
Lo, it is wine for a wedding, 
Strange and inscrutable Guest! 





OUR MASTER BUILDERS 


An intimate knowledge of the House of Lords, extending 
over some thirty years, leads us to think that quack 
remedies for imaginary diseases are to be deprecated. 
The word “reform” is supposed to sound pleasantly in 
the popular ear. As a matter of fact it does nothing 
of the kind. The honest, evenly-balanced man, who takes 
an interest in politics, knows that the House of Lords, 
logically indefensible, transacts its business admirably. 
The Lower House—much lower since Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill have graced,the Treasury 
Bench—is not an efficient body. In the committee-rooms 
the members are excellent, businesslike, and straightfor- 
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ward, In the limelight, with the Speaker in the chair, 
they are always playing to the gallery, and prostituting 
politics for selfish ends. 

This will be thought a hard saying, but hard or not, it 
is true; not, of course, of all members, but of a larger 
number than we care to think of. If our thesis can be 
gainsaid, our case falls to the ground. Our case is that 
a single Chamber or a dominant Chamber composed of 
such elements would be a menace to the State. We do 
not wish to be uncomplimentary, but we should not 
anticipate good results from mob rule. 

The vice of the House of Lords is that it is not now 
an aristocratic assembly, and its plebian members are 
not impervious to what is called public opinion. What 
is called public opinion is not public opinion at all, It 
is only the exhalations of throaty politicians who have a 
monopoly in liking the sound of their own voices. The 
House of Lords should take no notice of such persons; the 
police have definite functions to perform. 

The motto of the House of Lords is “ Be just, and fear 
not,” an excellent motto for blue blood, but not assimilable 
by persons who sit in the House afflicted with an anemic 
fluid of no particular colour at all. Hence all this twaddle 
about reform, and the flight from the path of duty when 
the country condemned thé Budget, but the House of 
Commons, as the result of a bargain, endorsed it. 

The House of Lords, if it had been just and had not 
feared, would have again rejected the aberration of an 
irresponsible Minister. 

As matters stand, the House of Lords has pleaded 
guilty, when the jury of the nation would have acquitted 
it. Sentence must, of course, be passed, and it is quite 
an open question whether a House which has condemned 
itself is worth preserving. Better perhaps would it be 
that the worthy members of the peerage should transfer 
their influence to the House of Commons, where many of 
them have sat with credit previous to their succession 
to disability. Their influence in the thick of the fray 
would be undoubted, and it would be a more worthy réle 
than sitting in a sham Chamber, and quaking with fear 
at the raucous blustering of a red-capped proletariat. 

We observe that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who does not 
exactly belong to the aristocracy of the country, is making 
himself responsible for three resolutions. The third reso- 
lution is innocuous and a truism. Of course, there is no 
difficulty in adjusting differences of opinion between the 
two Houses, assuming that they act bona fide and with 
a sole view to the interests of the nation. That, however, 
is an assumption which cannot be supported at present. 
Therefore the third resolution is only wind. The first 
two resolutions simply aim at diluting a strong Chamber 
with elements which are foreign and probably antago- 
nistic to it. The main object being to enable pompous 


and inflated persons to add “lord” as a prefix to their 
It is not remembered that titles can be made 
so cheap that no self-respecting persons would submit to 
being labelled with one. We have had a Barebones Parlia- 
ment once, which was extinguished amidst general 
derision. A tinker or a tailor may be an excellent legis- 
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lator, but why should he be called “Lord Tinker” or 
“Lord Tailor”? | 

The solution is, if the House of Lords does not respond 
to the requirements of the day, let it be abolished. Let 
a second Chamber be evolved which wiseacres think is 
better adapted to the needs of the times. Let it be purged 
of dukes, who are only the mark for the vulgar abuse 
of a Welsh attorney, and let it be composed of respect- 
able nonentities who imagine that they are doing some- 
thing useful in registering the decisions of a Socialistic 
and disorderly House, composed mainly of the undesirable 
elements in the State. 





THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Own Thursday, November 10, the Prime Minister announced 
the complete failure of the Conference to arrive at a settle- 
ment of the question of the veto of the House of Lords. 
The Council of Eight have pledged each other to secrecy. 
We protest against this reservation. We consider that it 
is in the interest of all parties to know just how near the 
Conference was to arriving at a practical solution of the 
Veto Question, and where it finally failed. Not one of 
our readers who has followed the political situation in 
the columns of this paper for the last three months will 
be in the least surprised at the unfortunate ending to this 
much-applauded political experiment. From the very first 
we maintained that it was bound to end in failure, and 
as far back as July 2 we warned our readers in the follow- 
ing terms to be prepared for a General Election :—“ Can 
the Conference arrive at any definite understanding agree- 
able to all parties? Candidly, we do not believe that it 
can. .. . If the Constitutional ship is to be lightened and 
safely brought to port, a great deal of its explosive cargo 
will have to be jettisoned. Which particuiar section of 
either party is to be called upon to make the sacrifice? 
Will any section be content to arrive in port without its 
baggage?” Ever since that date, whilst almost the whole 
of the Press has from time to time held out prospects of 
peace and settlement, we have never ceased to reiterate 
that all would end in smoke. 

This being so, let us face the issue boldly, and rush 
eagerly into the fight, conscious of the ever-increasing 
strength of our cause, and determined to conquer at all 
costs. We for our part are relieved that the mists of 
uncertainty and intrigue have been swept away, and that 
we are once more in for a good stand-up fight, such as 
all Englishmen love. We are poor negotiators, but good 
fighters, and, as was always meant to be the case in our 
democratic Constitution, the matter must now be settled 
by the people, and not by the mystic eight behind barred 
doors. Therefore, let every true patriot gird up his loins, 
put on his armour, and take his stand in the Unionist 
ranks, to fight the forces of disruption. The struggle will 
come early in December, without a doubt, because the so- 
called friends of the people prefer to fight on the old 
register rather than the new, and thus defranchise a large 
minority of their countrymen. 

The coming election will be the most momentous in the 
history of Parliamentary institutions, either in this or any 
other country. The issues before the people are few in 
number and easily understandable. Shorn of cant and 
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rhetoric, they amount to this: Are we going to have a re- 
formed Second Chamber, or no Second Chamber at all? This 
is the crux of the whole situation. Both sides are agreed 
that the mere possession of a title should no longer enable 
its holder to claim a seat in the House of Lords; but where- 
as the Liberal-Socialist-Nationalist coalition wish to sweep 
the Second Chamber out of existence, or to render it so 
impotent that it will be little more than a name, the Con- 
servative Party wish to strengthen the Second Chamber, 
to make it truly representative of all that is best in our 
national life, and to rid it of the reproach of its hereditary 
taint. It is for the people of this country to say which 
they will have. We for our part are sure of their answer, 
We cannot believe for one moment that the mass of 
Englishmen are prepared to hand over their lives and their 
property to the tender mercies of the Celtic gang, to be 
disposed of just as the leaders of that heterogeneous col- 
lection of divergent interests may direct, This would 
indeed be selling our birthright for a mess of potiage, As 
long a8 the present administration remains in power 
Bngland is at the merey of the Dollar Dictator, John 
Redmond, He holds the whip hand, He pulls the 
strings, and his ofleeloving puppets, Asquith, Lieyd 
George, Churchill, and Oo,, must dance as he directs, 
They ave powerless in the House of Commons unless 
supported by the Nationalisis, The Second Chamber 
is to be swept away by American gold, and the 
path thus prepared for Home Wule, Was there ever 
such & braven transaction in the history of ANY 
nation, tis eynieal eharacier would be positively 
amusing were it not so serious, Ireland, supposed to 
be groaning under the tyranny of Hngland and sobbing 
for freedom, although she has just borrawed 800 millions 
Of Hvitish gold, refuses to spare a penny of this gigantic 
sum towards the obtainment of self-government, Her 
liberators ave therefore obliged to go to Amerion to secure 
the funds necessary to enable them to carry on thelr eam: 
paign, They beg £40,000 from the bargemen of Buffalo, 
from vailway porters, and from Trust magnates, who 
desire to see ree Trade maintained in thin eountry fo 
that they may continue to dump thelr surplus goods duty 
free on these shores, Wortified by this sum the Dollar King 
comes home and holds up all the machinery of Govern: 
ment until his demands are complied with, The Govern- 
mont is obliged to upset the Constitution in order to pro- 
pitiate the Dictator, and our great English system of 
Parliamentary Government, which has stood the test of six 
hundred years, which has been the model for, and admira- 
tion of, the nations throughout the world, is now to be 
bought for the paltry sum of £40,000, Lf Englishmen are 
going to put up with this kind of blackmail, then the 
sooner the Germans come the better, But we do not 
believe for one moment that they will, Patriotism is not 
altogether dead, We have still a few good men left, who 
place the safety and glory of the Empire above party con- 
sideretions, We believe the country will be saved again, as 
it has so often been saved in the past, by that large 
element of non-party men who vote strictly according to 
the merits of the case presented to them, It is the duty 
of every Unionist to appeal to this class, Let all side 
issues be put on one side and let us fight for our political 
freedom, Let all true patriots combine to smash this 
coalition, and disperse its discordant elements to the 


Scotch moors, Welsh hills, and Irish bogs, from whence 
they spring, 

















Mr. Churchill, that prince of political opportunists, 
recognising the weakness of the Liberal position, has not 
lost a moment in trying to throw dust into the eyes of 
the electorate. He has anticipated his colleagues, and has 
issued an insolent manifesto to his constituents, full of 
blazen mendacity and sickly dribble about the House 
of Lords, But the public will not be deceived. The House 
of Lords does not stand between them and their freedom ; it 
stands at the present day as the sole barrier between an 
Englishman and the preservation of all that he holds 
nearest and dearest to him. Once this barrier is removed 
there is an end to all true liberty in this country. We 
shall be at the mercy of any chance majority or coalition 
which, although hating one another, will combine to rob 
and to destroy. At the coming election there can be no 
ory of the Lords rejecting the people’s Budget; although 
had all parties voted according to their true opinions 
there would have been a majority against the Budget in 
this present Parliament, The Lords passed it, after duly 
taking the opinion of the people, and therefore the ory 
of “Down with the tyranny of the Peers” will fall on 
singularly barren ground, The Unionist battle ory at 
the General Hlestion must be: “ Down with the tyranny 
of the Dollav Dietator, Down with the man who will sell 
the Constitution and break up the Mmpire to seoure eighty 
Trish votes,” 

Mv, Asquith did not meet the House on Tuesday and 
make his eagerly anticipated statement, Tt has been post: 
poned until Mriday, and on that date the country will 
know its fate, Both parties ave veady for the fray, and a 
December election is almost certain, We hope that the 
precedent of 1666 will be followed, and that a Hill will be 
passed through the Commons to anticipate by a month 
the automatic coming inte force of the new register, Lord 
Lansdowne has caused the Government fresh embarrass: 
ment by calling for the Veto Bill, to be produced for dis: 
cussion in the House of Lords, This cannot be done 
until it has passed through the various stages in the House 
of Commons, and this may delay the disselution for a 
short time, for the Government would be placed in an 
absurd position if they went to the country, with an appeal 
for the abolition of the Veto, when the Lords had never 
even rejected such a measure, But, on the other hand, If 
they try and rush it through the House, the Dictator may 
any,  Wnough of this fooling,” and bring about the defeat 
of the Government over a measure which he is anxious 
should become law, This would be the height of irony, 
We are, however, rather inclined to think that Mr, Asquith 
will refuse to carry on the Government without guarantees, 
and as these will moat certainly not be forthcoming, he 
will advise an immediate dissolution, 


GERMANY AS SHE JS—II 


In the present short article it is proposed briefly to 
survey the various political parties which exist in the 
German Reichstag, to sketch their growth, and their 
influence in the formation of modern Germany, 

Before the constitution of the German Empire in 1870, 
we must look for the makers of German history in the 
Prussian Landtag. For it was there, under the control of 
that Man of Iron, Bismarck, that the future of Germany 
was being decided. 

The first party which imprinted the cry of German 


' Unity on its banner was the so-called “Party of Pro- 
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gress,” which in the year 1863 possessed a considerable 
majority in the Landtag. Although the Prime Minister 
and the Progressives were both striving for the same end, 
they came into collision over the question of Army reform. 
The dispute culminated in the daring determination 
of Bismarck to levy taxes without a Budget, counting on 
the success of his plans to create a reaction in his favour, 
Nor were his hopes to be ae On July 3, 1866, 
at Koniggraetz, in Northern Bohemia, Austrian influence 
in Germany was shattered. On the same day the elections 
for the Prussian Lower House took place, The country 
was at war, and the result of the conflict was uncertain, 
To the indiscriminating public Bismarck stood for the 
Army, and the Progressives against it. The latter, there- 
fore, with admirable patriotism, voted “en masse” against 
the former's opponents, and the party of Progress disap- 
peared, rey Ya: it is true, but only constantly to re- 
appear under different names, and with tte form altered to 
suit the character of theage, The indestructibility of matter 
has long since become a scientific platitude, and surely the 
indestructibility of ideas can take its place as an axiom 
of yo The Phaonix which arose from the ashes 
of the Progressives was the party of the “ National 
Liberals.” ‘Their efforts may be compared to those of the 
Constituent Assembly in France between the years 
1769-1792, which legislated during three years, so to 
speak, in the air, The anarehy whieh prevailed through: 
oub Mrance, and the terror which the mob of Paris 
peprres, prevented any of its reforms becoming effective, 
But its legislative work afterwards served as a foundation 
of Which to bulld up modern France, 

And so it was in Prussia; only in this ease it was the 
Tvon Chancellor who temporarily nullified the sang 
efforts, The National Liberals in debate drew up admit: 
able sehemes for German Unity, But Biemavek held the 
veins of power, and carried through the work of cementing 
together the seatiered limbs of Germany on his ewn auto: 
avatia principles, Afterwards, however, as with the Gon: 
stituent Assembly, their theories served to build up the 
new Germany, whieh 1870 had called to life, The 
Liberals weve at one with the Chaneellor in theiy desive 
for Union, but thely theories eontained much that was 
ideal and unpractioal, while Miamavelk lived in a world of 
positive fact, They wished for a Ministyy which should 
represent the people | they wished the new eva to rise from 
the people, Hismavok, on the other hand, merely required 
& Miniatyy which vepresented hie feelings and obeyed hin 
orders, To him German Unity was to be conferred on 
the race by Prussian autooracy, 

How the great stateaman’s plans were accomplished Is 
now common knowledge, When he had unified Germany 
he sought to rid himself of his erstwhile Liberal allies, 
Now that the Aight was over the Conservative parties could 
serve his interests better, The first principle of the 
Liberals was individualism, They lived to see the old 
ijron-bound Germany destroyed, and the petty autocratic 

overnments merged into the democratic Reichstag, They 
1ad lived to see thé destruction of those guilds and cor- 
porations, relics of medimval Europe, which had weighed 
upon the liberty of the individual, And now all this was 
swept away, and they looked for a golden age of ng 
Now, at last, was the German to be free to develop his 
individuality; now at last could he become a free agent, 
This worship of individualism naturally gave to the party 
an individual character, and rendered its foundations 
insecure, When the great Chancellor turned to hie erst- 
while associates, the party edifice crumbled away, In 
1874 the Liberals counted 152 members; in 1881 only 45. 

Bismarck’s all-penetrating genius saw that the hetero- 

eneous mass of German States and interests could best 

e welded by autocratic means. He therefore had need 
of the support of the Conservative element in the Reichs- 
tag, in order to legalise his projects. The Conservatives 
had in the meantime grown reconciled to the new German 
Empire, but wished to commit it to reactionary principles 
of government, To them the doctrine of individual liberty 
and freedom was mere madness. Now the Conservative 








party, among other elements, was largely representative 
of the landed interest. The extraordinary development of 
German industries which followed the Union of 1870 
caused a tendency for foreign agricultural produce to be 
imported as a counter-payment for German exports. The 
agricultural interest, therefore, raised the cry for a tariff 
wall to save them from foreign competition. Bismarck 
saw in the tariff a means of fostering the incipient indus- 
tries of the Empire, and accordingly Germany was bound 
in by an ever-increasingly elaborate system of tariffs. We 
must now consider a curious feature of party government 
in Germany. Ever since 1870 neither the Conservative nor 
Liberal element has possessed a majority large enough to 
make either independent of the help of the great balancing 
arty, the Centre. Ever since its creation in 1870 the 
teichstag has been divided into three principal groups— 
the Right, the Centre, and the Left. ughly speaking, 
the Right may be said to represent Conservative interests, 
and the Left Liberal; and, while the Centre is the 
Catholic party, with strong Conservative tendencies, other 
parties have risen and disappeared again since 1870, but 
the Oentre remains ever firm and immutable, Since 
1874 it has never varied from an average of ninety-six 
members by more than six, And the reason is, because, 
between the party and the electorate, stands that admir- 
ably organised body of servants, the priesthood of the 
Catholic Chureh, Owing to this eonstaney of numbers, 
and to the bond of union with whieh the Oatholie religion 
provides its members, the Centre has during fifty years 
oeeupied the same position as the Trish party does in our 
present Parliament, Ii has no programme of its own, 
ub forms, as ib were, a parliament within a parliament, 
Policy is initiated by the Might or Left and debated in 
the Heiehstag, while the Centre, as it were, debates within 
itself as to whether te support or oppose the measure, 
As no Hill ean be passed without the support of the Centre, 
this party has naturally exercised considerable influence 
in German polities, Tismavek, after the storm of the 
“Oulturkampt” had died down, hastened to make peace 
with the Gentve, in order to work with a eombined 
majority of the Hight and the Centre, And the Catholics 
were no less eager to make peace, for they saw & means 
of making the volee of the Oatholie Chureh supreme in 
the empive by the sale of theiy politioal support, Hy the 
combination of Conservatives and Qatholios under the 
Chancellor, the dream of Liberal individualiam was sup. 
lanted by the veality of reactionary centralisation, 
but in the meantime, the workmen of Germany had dir 
covered that the individual is helpless, unless he be 
amply provided with the means of subsistence; that the 
individual workman is at the meroy of the capitalist, and 
can only hope to better his position by collective bargain- 
ing, and therefore the working classes of Germany re- 
jected the principles of the Liberals, and started to reach 
for a polley of thelr own, for thelr fredom could only 
be attained by the formation of associations and unions, 
and henee the birth of the Social Democratic party, There 
were then in Germany two tendencies, the one repre 
sented by the Right and Centre, all powerful under the 
direction of Bismarck, striving to organise the Empire 
trom above, The other, incipient and weak, represented 
by a handful of Social Democratic members, striving for 
the organisation of the Empire from below, 

[n 1877 the Social Democrats in the Reichstag numbered 
only twelve, and yet they inspired the Chancellor with 
feelings of apprehension, It was fear of these twelve fore- 
runners of the party of the future that caused Bismarck 
to pass his “Ausnahmagesetz "—i.e,, exceptional Law— 
by means of which Socialistic propaganda was to be rigor- 
ously suppressed, Further, in order to quiet the aspira- 
tions of the working classes, he introduced a system of 
State Socialism, if we can call it such, Elaborate insur- 
ance, old-age pensions, and factory acts were passed, 
which it was hoped would appease the demands of the 

roletariat and render it more dependent on the State. 
But, despite these measures, the workmen have realised 
that their individual interests are best served by the forma- 
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tion of Trade Unions. Everyone now belongs to a union; 
life has become highly organised, and it is in this inter- 
mediate system of organisation between the Reichstag 
and the electorate that the strength of the Socialist party 
lies. 

On the accession of Kaiser Wilhelm II., in 1888, Bis- 
marck was at the summit of his power; the Ausnahms- 
gesetz was in force. and he had a submissive Con- 
servative majority in the Reichstag. But such was 
the influence of the monarchy in modern Germany, that 
an expression of disapproval on the part of the young 
Emperor of Bismarck’s policy, served to break up the 
Chancellor’s majority. Then when his iron hand was 
removed, the Social Democratic movement burst forth 
with all the force which long suppression engenders. In 
1887 there were eleven Social Democratic members in the 
Reichstag; in 1893 there were eighty-one. But these 
eighty-one represent 34 million voters, out of an elec. 
torate of some 11 millions, and a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the suffrage would lead to a considerable increase 
of their numbers in the Reichstag. 

We have now briefly sketched the developments of the 
principal parties. A study of the tendencies of party 
politics in modern Germany must be reserved for a further 
essay, 8. A. B. 








MOTORS UP TO DATE 


Tur Olympia Show of 1910 is over, and has shown more 
than ever the ability of the English manufacturer to hold 
his own against, and even beat, the foreigner, in the 
manufacture of high and low-powered cars, both as regards 
price, efficiency, and workmanship. The progress of the 
moderate-powered vehicle this year has been stupendous 
both with regard to the number manufactured and effi- 
ciency: a not inconsiderable factor, which appeals to 
the layman, is the neatness and simplicity of the engines. 
Taking the question of speed alone of these comparatively 
small-powered cars: last year one or two cars of 20 h.p. 
accomplished speeds of seventy-five miles per hour, and 
it was thought that the limit of efficiency had been 
reached, but in one short year we have an English car 
of 20.1 R.A.C. rating, accomplishing a speed of over 100 
miles per hour, whilst even in the 15 h.p. class speeds of 
over eighty miles per hour have been attained. And all 
these results on standard chassis. These results appeal 
to the purchaser, and the consequence is a greatly increas- 
ing demand for cars of these powers. The prominent 
feature of the Show this year, as far as small cars are 
conéerned, is simplicity and neatness of design. The 
monobloc type of engine appears to be most favoured, with 
all valve gear enclosed, but very easily accessible by the 
unscrewing of a single plate, whilst most of the carbu- 
rettors are of the type which do not require expert adjust- 
ments every few days. The bore of the engine being a 
very important factor, owing to certain Budget imposi- 
tions, long stroke engines are very noticeable, Gear-boxes 
have been reduced both in size and complexity, and four 
speeds have been more favoured than three. Two very 
interesting features of the Show are the single and twin 
cylinder Knight engines fitted to the Rover, these two 
engines being the first of their type to be introduced 
into England. It will be interesting to see how they com- 
pare with such cars as the Sizaire and De Dion as regards 
reliability, speed, and efficiency. Notable among the 
exhibits of low-powered English cars are Austin, Sunbeam, 
Singer, Vauxhall, and Star. 

Amongst the high-powered cars, which appear this year 
to have been built solely for the fitting of luxurious 
carriage bodies, the excellent design and smart appearance 
of the Sheffield Simplex has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, A trial on one of these cars sufficed to show that 
although extremely silent and smooth-running, speed has 
not been sacrificed to gain these ends. Another notable 
feature is the advance made by the Knight engine. Last 





year only two manufacturers exhibited cars fitted with 
this type of engine. This year there are five, including 
the well-known Mercédés. The voiturette type of car 
appears to be in the descendant, 11 being possible to get 
a good four-cylinder car of 15 h.p., fitted with comfortable 
five-seated torpedo body, for very little more than it costs 
to purchase a single-cylinder car, which, however efficient 
oak comfortable it may be, can never approach the stan- 
dard of the former cars. Years ago the one object of the 
English purchaser was to get his chassis fitted with one 
of the high-class French carriage bodies. To-day it is a 
hard matter for him to select the best of the English 
makers. A year ago the torpedo body was a thing of 
wonder, and many were the predictions that it would not 
become popular, but last week there was scarcely a stand 
which did not exhibit a chassis fitted with a body of this 
type. 

on the landaulette and limousine class the beauty of 
the panelling and interior upholstery has been the main 
feature, whilst for those who prefer to be covered in during 
the winter and open in summer, the cabriolet admirably 
fulfils this purpose, and bodies of this type formed some of 
the most handsome exhibits in the Show. A new departure 
was certainly made by the Lancia Company, who exhi- 
bited a torpedo body finished in burnished copper, but 
information was not forthcoming as to the amount of 
wages required per week by the man who had to clean it 
after a hard day’s run in stormy weather. 

To make a tour of the gallery, where the accessories are 
exhibited, is indeed a most bewildering performance. You 
are met at every twist and turn by some device or other 
which it is absolutely essential that you should fit to your 
car. The most welcome addition to the list of these acces- 
sories is the car-lighting outfit. From a small dynamo 
fixed beneath the chassis one can obtain sufficient light 
for two head lamps, two side lamps, a tail lamp, and in 


| addition have the interior brilliantly lighted if the car is 


fitted with an enclosed body, We can only think after a 


| visit to Olympia of the tremendous efforts that have been 








made during the last few years, not only to bring motor- 
ing within the reach of as many of the community as 
ge but also to make it an established mode of travel. 

ot, indeed, travel which suggests discomfort through 
travelling over hard roads instead of smooth rails, but 
travel in the comfort which has a suggestion of one’s own 
sitting-room at home. 





REVIEWS 
POPE AND REFORMER 


Pope John the Twenty-third, and Master John Hus, of 
Bohemia. By Evstace J. Kitts. (Constable. 12s. 6d, 
net.) 


It is fortunate for the modern student and historian that 
in the Middle Ages, when the arts of the scrivener were 
not so freely distributed as they are now, there was gene- 
rally some prolix old chronicler at hand, both at home 
and abroad, to put on record the sayings and doings, the 
love affairs and battles, of persons who loomed large in 
the public eye. Garrulous and digressive as many of 
these gentlemen of the pen prove to be, and withal stub- 
born partisans of their particular heroes, we can gather 
from their pages a more human idea of their period than 
could be constructed from the cold, unbiassed outlook of 
a merely conventional history. For, as a rule, we can 
set off the rancour of one by the affection of another, and 
if that affection seem too blind to faults, it can be tem- 
pered by the severer counsel of a third; 80, piece by 
piece, and line by line, the complete picture begins to 
appear out of the mists of centuries. 

n this history of Baldassare Cossa, the Pope who ought 
to have been a soldier, Mr, Eustace Kitts has accomplished 
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in a masterly fashion what must have been an extremely 
arduous task, and has given such a vivid impression of 
the times as we do not often remember to have seen. It 
is curious that a man of Cossa’s disposition should ever 
have become a spiritual leader, for above all things he 
was a soldier, “ fitter for the sword than the cassock, taking 
more delight in buckler and helmet than in pall or vest- 
ments”; of him the Archbishop of Bordeaux remarked 
that he would do better as king or emperor than as Pope. 
In other respects also he seemed unfitted for the high 
office : — 


The activity of a soldier’s life had rendered him im- 
patient of forms and ceremonies, and he did not appreciate 
their effect on the generality of mankind, he saw no use 
in long audiences which led to nothing; the tedious Masses 
bored him, and he cut them short; he was not exact in 
his pontifical dress; and he was apt to indulge in un- 
seemly levity, . . . It was one of the most serious 
deficiencies of Pope John the Twenty-third that, being so 
entirely a man of action, he had very little sympathy with 
the intellectual and religious movements of his time. 


The state of civilisation at this period of the fifteenth cen- 
tury would, to modern readers, seem definitely to prohibit 
any remarkble intellectual movement, but it is always curi- 
ous to notice, in the accounts of the Middle Ages, how 
the beginnings of culture and a certain ferocious savagery 
went side by side. Wenzel, King of Bohemia, for ex- 
ample, who contested the crown of Rome with that Sigis- 
mund whose career mingled itself so inextricably with 
Cossa’s life, shot a monk in the forest, cooked his own 
cook at his kitchen fire for spoiling the dinner, and exe- 
cuted his own executioner for some slight offence. Sigis- 
mund, warring against the Bosnians, cut off the heads of 
a hundred and twenty-six of their lords and had them cast 
into the river; yet he knew half-a-dozen languages and 
had many agreeable traits :— 


His activity kept his frame limber and surnle, so that 
he was still spare and well-proportioned when he became 
King of the Romans. He was great at the tourney and the 
joust; his prowess won all hearts at Cracow, and, later 
on, at Constance. He delighted in magnificent apparel, 
and yet he was a student of books, and amidst the distrac- 
tions of his broken life he always spared some leisure for 
reading. He helped poor scholars, where he could, as men 
whom nature meant to top the world, and he would some- 
times say that, though he could make a thousand knights 
ina single day, he could not make one scholar in a thousand 
years. He could be all things to all men; stately and 
majestic as Solomon in his glory when occasion a er 
he could wheedle a merchant out of his money with friendly, 
unceremonious talk, or he would doff his bonnet to an 
oyster-wench, and bandy a jest with her husband. 


Into the strenuous religious struggles of those days of 
European upheaval fate cast these men of power, and, if 
we are to obtain anything like a fair view of the causes of 
wars so bitter and enmities so relentless, it is necessary 
to recollect, as Mr. Kitts points out, that to these people 
“divine philosophy was the theory of the universe, the 
groundwork of religion, the thing above all others worth 
living and fighting for; to Selleve rightly was to be 
saved, to be heterodox was to be damned everlastingly ; 
heresy was regarded as a more hateful and dangerous 
crime than is anarchism in the present century.” 

The famous Council of Constance, which lasted three 
years and six months, lives before us in these engrossing 
pages, and to many readers we imagine that the sorrows of 
John Hus, the reformer, which culminated in his im- 
prisonment, trial, condemnation, and fearful martyrdom 
at the stake, will be the most interesting portion of the 
book—albeit the saddest chapter of its burden. Hus, the 
disciple of Wyclif, when a boy was “so poor that he was 
often obliged to beg in the streets and to sleep on the 
ground.” “When I was a hungry little student,” he 
wrote, “I made a spoon out of bread till I had eaten the 
pease, and then ate the spoon also.” His perseverance 
brought him at the age of about thirty-five to be Court 








chaplain of Bohemia, and later on, as a Court favourite, 


he wielded a strong influence over King Wenzel and the 
nobility. He was a true patriot. “He endeavoured to 
improve the Ozech orthography; he began to revise and 
correct the translations of the Bible; he was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to improve and elevate his native tongue. 
Furthermore, he encouraged the taste for sacred music.” 
The author has on occasion a capital way of hitting off a 
character by an apt comparison ; thus he says, referring to 
the hatred of the German element of the population, espe- 
cially the clergy: “ By the Germans in Bohemia Hus was 
regarded much as, in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, an ordinary Englishman would have regarded an 
Irish hero formed of Daniel O’Connell and Father Mathew 
rolled into one person.” 

To the Council of Constance came this enthusiast born 
out of due time, expecting an academical discussion in 
which his arguments and statements should be listened to 
sympathetically and weighed responsibly; the invitation 
of King Sigismund pleased him, and seemed to him “a 
call to the end of strife.” Towards the close of this 
assembly, “by universal consent the largest, the most 
influential, and the most splendid gathering ever 
held in the Middle Ages,” he seems to become 
its central figure. His trial, recounted here with 
extraordinary detail and fidelity, is a dark spot on 
history, although, according to the convictions of those 
who disposed themselves as his censors, he was really 
guilty of heresy. Weak and ill, tortured by toothache and 
other more grave ailments bred by his confinement, ad- 
jured time after time to recant, he braved them all. It is 
impossible not to admire the spirit of the man who under 
such racking pain and in such pitiable circumstances could 
write the fine declamation which the author quotes, and 
which we feel constrained to reproduce :— 


“T, John Hus, fearing to offend God and to swear falsely, 
cannot abjure all the articles which false witnesses have 
testified against me, for before God I never preached, held, 
nor defended that which they ascribe to me. As for the 
articles correctly extracted from my works, I say that if 
any of them contains anything false, then I utterly abhor 
it; but, fearing to offen = the truth and the opinion 
of the Fathers, I cannot abjure them. And if it were 
possible that my voice could reach the whole world, as 
every falsehood and sin of mine will be manifest at the 
Day of Judgment, so would I right willingly recant every 
falsehood or error that I have ever thought or spoken.”’ 


His books were burned publicly, and he himself was de- 
graded before the people; his tonsure was defaced, and a 
paper cap with a picture of three devils tormenting a lost 
soul was placed on his head; thus, between two of the 
town police, aud guarded by a thousand armed men, he was 
marched to the burning, defiant and undepressed to the 
last cruel moment when the fierce flames stifled his prayer. 

We have but outlined the contents of Mr. Kitts’ excel- 
lent work; there are many issues of interest which it is 
impossible to touch upon in a brief review. The author 
draws a life-like sketch of Constance in the days of the 
Council. Into this city of five thousand inhabitants 
poured a throng of visitors numbering, at the lowest esti- 
mate, sixty thousand, with delegates from England, 
France, and other countries; it may be imagined that 
in the wake of such a gathering came many persons 
attracted by anything but religious interests. Dancing, 
singing, and music were carried on all night, and consti- 
tuted the least harmful of the plentiful diversions. “ Many 
of the knights and of the clergy also soon had enough of 
the dissertations and disquisitions, and those who did not 
repair home to tell of the wonders they had seen remained 
to enjoy themselves. Many a cavalier had his beard 
plucked out when he wooed too fiercely, or lost his costly 
agate to some cutpurse as he rolled home drunk”; other 
amusements were rife which will only bear delicate descrip- 
tion, Venice, then a powerful State, also comes into this 
history, and its prosperity is well put before the reader 
in Mr, Kitts’ graphic, yet restrained, style. 
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It is long since we have read a volume dealing with this 
— so capably written, or so free, as far as we have 

een able to test it, from errors; to peruse it has been a 
pleasure as well as a duty, The rare gift of conveying 
the spirit of an age, of blending it perfectly with the facts 
to be imparted—a gift so indispensable to the historian—is 
here evident in a high degree, and we can only wish that 
it formed part of the a of all who endeavoured to 
interpret for us the thought and action of the years which 
were so fruitful in their effects on the current of human 
events and desires of the present day. 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


Three Years in Tristan da Cunha. B K. M. Bannow 
wife of the Rev. J. G. Barrow, Misstonary Olergyman 
in Tristan da Qunha, and fellow-worker with fim in 


that Island. Illustrated, 
7s, 6d. not.) strated, (Skeffington and Son. 


The island of Tristan da Ounha, formerly uninhabited 
was occupied by Hngland in 1616, when Nay oleon was in 
captivity at St. Helena, The latter island is the nearest 
inhabited land to Tristan da Gunha, from which, how- 
ever, it is distant twelve hundred miles, Neither is dis- 
tance all that isolates Tristan, for its inhospitable shore 
affords no harbour for ships, The island i the top of 
an old voleano, rising seven thousand feet above the eA, 
elroular in “+ oe with a elroumference of twenty miles, 
having # coastline of bold hills, precipitous cliffs, and steep 
beaches, without oreeks or inlets, The British garrison 
wae withdrawn in 1617, after less than a year's eeoupation, 
hree of the men with thelr families’ were allowed to 
remain on the island, and this aot of good nature has 


saddled us with the national reproach of permitting an 
Mnglish community to maintain {teelf for nearly one hun 
(ved years without civilised government, There ia neither 
governor, magistrate, or schoolmaster, and for seventy- 
foven out of ninety-two years there has been no clergy: 
man, : 

Mr, Barrow, who went out as missionary clergyman in 
1906 for three years, was already connected with the island 
by an interesting occurrence, In 1821 his mother, then 
a child, was being brought home from India'in charge of 
a nurse, when their ship, the “Blendon Hall,” was wrecked 
on Tnaccessible Taland, near to Tristan, The Tristanites, 
at considerable risk to themselves, fetched them and the 
other survivors from the barren and inhospitable spot, and 
entertained them until the following year, when they were 
taken off by a passing brig, By three years’ work on the 
island Mr, Barrow has well repaid his debt to the Tristan- 
ites, and English readers owe a debt of gratitude to his 
wife for the excellent narrative of life on the island 
which is now before us, The book is in the form of a 
diary, We have first a short account of the five months 
expended in reaching the island, Then follows an interest- 
ing description of the reception of the clergyman and his 
wife, and of the provision made for them by the islanders, 
One house was vacated for their occupation, and another 
for the purpose of a church and school, although house 
accommodation was already scanty in the settlement, The 
population then numbered seventy-two, of whom thirteen 
were grown men, The families took it in turn to serve 
the clergyman's household, contributing labour and some 
food, Mra. Barrow, however, had taken out sufficient sup- 
plies for twelve months, and these were freely distributed, 
Mutual help is, in fact, the basis of society in Tristan, and 
it ia the daily record of this kind of life which makes the 
book so attractive, There is practically no buying and no 
selling on the island, no employers and no employed, 
All live in a single village. and are engaged in the same 
occupations, principally fishing, potato rowing, and 
raising sheep and cattle, Theclimate is mild and healthy, 
thouch wet, The place is free from fever, and even colds 
in the head are unknown, excent when caught bv the men 
who board some passing ship, The “cold” then runs 
through the settlement. 











Many of the Tristanites are not of purely white descent, . 
the wives of some of the settlers having been coloured 
women. The mulatto character shows itself in the be- 
haviour of the people, as recorded from day to day by 
Mrs. Barrow. At first she is much struck by their pleasant 
ways and kindliness. Towards the end of her stay she 
speaks of the trait of untruthfulness, and admits, somewhat 
sadly, that “ everything is not as it appears on the surface,” 
Some disillusionment can be detected in the latter part of 
the book, but the comment is never unkindly, and through- 
out the narrative there is a welcome freedom from cen- 
soriousness. Mrs, Barrow — ver in the school, The 
children appear to have been decidedly slow at their tasks, 
which is not to be wondered at, Indeed, few, poor, isolated, 
and neglected as they have been, it is wonderful that the 
community has not become utterly degenerate.  Inter- 
marriage alone must have already produced serious effects. 
Shipwreck has, however, from time to time brought a new 
strain into the island, with beneficial results, Thus 
Repetto, one of two Italian sailors wrecked in the nine- 
ties, seems to be about the most capable man in the island. 
On the other hand, the repatriation of travelled Tristanites 
appears to have had a bad effect on the community, In 
1b , four men, born on the island, returned there from 
the Cape with their families, numbering in all seventeen 

ersons, and there was a want of harmony in Tristan for 

he next twelve months, This is the date, April, 1909, 
when the narrative terminates, One important event of 
the three years, 1906-1000, was the arrival of Mr. Keytel 
from the Gape, who tried to work up an export trade in 
sheep, cattle, and fish, The islanders, however, do not 
appear to have co-operated effectively, Tt is to Mr, Keytel 
that we are indebted for the interesting phetoqvanne which 
iIlustrate the book, The portrait groups of all the inhabl- 
tants of the island ave agreat help to the understanding of 
the text, The faces ave by no means unattractive, and the 
pose of the figure generally good, The impression derived 
from the combined information of narrative and photo- 
graphe is that the people, though probably not @ alent 
aceording to our competitive standards, are well suited 
to maintain themselves in the life they have chosen, It 
was in 1903 that the Government offered to purchase the 
islanders’ stock, and set them up in a amall way in Cape 
Colony if all would leave the island, Only three families 
were prepared to accept, so the offer was withdrawn, Tn 
1907 Mr, Barrow was instructed to put before the people 
the advantages of leaving, and to state that if they re- 
mained the Home Government could not promise to do 
anything further for them; but the people were unanimous 
in thelr decision to atay, We confess that we do not under- 
atand the grounds on which the Government can properly 
decline “to do anything more” for a community of citizens 
which appears to have originated in a proper and lawful 
manner. Mr, Barrow was to some extent responsible for 
law and order, as well as for education and the offices of 
religion, When he was ill in 1908 his wife discharged all 
these duties, On Wednesday in Holy Week, she 
began the day by reading the thermometers (for the Oa 

Meteorological Department) and then read the daily 
service, From that she went to dress a child’s scalded foot. 
On Thursday the duty of caning a small boy for cruelty 
to animals likewise devolved upon the clergyman’s wife ; 
and on Good Friday she took both services, These capable 
people also experimented in the most up-to-date kinds of 
legislation. Thus we find it recorded on March 12 that: 


A fow weeks ago we put on our clocks an hour, think- 
ing to get an extra hour of daylight, but we find the plan 
does not answer, and have to put them back again, The 
people got up no earlier, and the result was that some of 
the boys and girls came to school without any breakfast, 


The author says in the preface that her object has been 
to give a simple and true description of daily life in o 
very small community out off from the rest of the world, 
She has succeeded admirably, The narrative is of perma- 
nent value, it bears the mark of sincerity and truth on 
every page, and it is delightful reading. 
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The Victory of Love. By ©. 0. Corrmnmut. (A. O. Fifield, 
2s. net.) 


“ Bur only those who know at first hand a good deal about 
the land, and are fond of it, can have the smallest notion 
what a blessing it will be to the people in all sorts of 
ways to have this free access to the soil, and to realise at 
the same time that it is theirs,” 

Thus the amiable Mr, Cotterill on the virtues of the 
soil; and one wonders whether he has read a book called 
“La Terre,” by Emile Zola, We restrict the example to 
the famous French novel, because the land of the Beauce 
does for the most part belong to the peasantry who till 
it; and it would seem from the sentence quoted that the 
author of “The Victory of Love” regards the sense of 
possession as important to the charm, Otherwise, we 
could quote from Hardy, and show that familiarity with 
wheat and potatoes does not of itself convey a passport 
to all the virtues, 

But the people in “ La Terre” have certainly free access 
to the soil; also, they realise that it is theirs, And since 
Dante's “Inferno,” is there a more frightful pioture of 
raging passion and foul enmity and every evil and 
abominable and squalid and detestable viee than this 
history, by an advanced Liberal, by a declared Mree 
thinker, of a people that has free access to the soil and 
that realises that it is theira! 

He it observed that Zola was @ fair man, and a truth 
telling man, He does not give countenance to the 
ridiculous fable-—-which is popular talk in Wranee and 
popular writing in England amongst many persons who 
ought to know much better--that up to the french Revolu- 
tion all the land of France belonged to the nobles, that 
no one who was not a noble owned, or could own, a foot of 
soil, Zola was neither knave enough nor fool enough to utter 
such lies and imbecilities as this, He tells us the truth; 
that the acquirement of small parcels of landed property 
by the French peasantry was a very gradual process, going 
far back into the Middle Ages, That unhappy race of 
“La Terre” had been landed proprietors in a small way 
for centuries, And what a blessing it was to them! Their 
“free access "—to what heights of love it led them, Let 
us pass by the fact of their gross sensuality; if we are 
to Be frank we must admit that the great mass of men 
are sensual, have been sensual, and will be sensual, But 
the palmary vice of these om is not thelr sensuality ; 
it is their altogether devilish hate and malice, Their 
cruelty to one another burns in those pages like hell- 
fire; their uncharitableness rolls forth like a flood of 
Phlegethon. Liko beasts! They have descended to a 
place infinitely lower than that of the beasts; they have 
taken all humanity—every potency of our kindly nature— 
and brought it down to the world of —_ and swamp- 
adders, pouring, as it were, the lower and natural venoms 
of the universe into the sacred vehicles made for the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit of God. And this is the 
result of your “free access to the soil”; these are the 
sweet and blessed fruits of the realisation that the soil is 
your own! 

And the astonishing thing in this mass of astonishing 
nonsense is that the author professes to be a Socialist! 
He says that poorer people are “in, almost everything 
that most matters,” usually not only the equals, but the 
superiors of the well-to-do, 8o he would deprive the 
human race of all the virtues that inhere in it—that is, 
the virtues of the poor—by making everybody “ gigable,” 
tolerably well-to-do! He rails at the people who are 


comfortably off, who are able to keep that famous gig 
so scorned by Carlyle; and his remedy is that everybody 
shall be able to keep a gig! 
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And again :— 


The truth is, very few well-to-do people are entirely at 
ease, in the sense of feeling on terms of entire equality 
with members of the poorer classes. 


Here is another amazement. Mr. Cotterill, it appears, 
regards ease of converse as the result of people feeling 
on terms of entire equality with one another. 

Now, in the first place there is a certain literary docu- 
ment which exhibits a number of —_ on @ journey. 
During that journey these people talk to one another with 
an ease and friendliness that stand alone in literature. 
The document is Chaucer’s history of the Pilgrimage to 
Canterbury; and almost everybody in that party occupied 
a social status quite distinct from that —— by any- 
body else, And again, when King a III, found Dr. 
Johnson in the Royal Library, the result was a charming 
talk, honourable to King and to scholar, King George 
and the good Doctor talked one to the other as man to 
man, because each knew the other's position. The King 
did not pretend that he was a great scholar; and the 
scholar did not pretend that his sound sense and his sound 
scholarship made him, stout Sam, into George III, Ah! 
if that ~ and holy and wise Dr, Johnson were amongst 
us now! If Ulysses could return, and take down from the 
wall that mighty and sounding and terrible bow of his, and 
those arrows with which he was wont to transpierce all 
the hosts of oant and falsity! 

In Johnson's day there were similar phantoms to be dis- 
missed unto their dark and lone and dismal abodes, It was 
not " free access to the soll,” but it was something like it; 
it was the expression of the same false idea, They talked 
of Nature,” the Liberal prophets of the eighteenth oen- 
bury) they inveighed against civilised soolety for its forma 
and ceremonies, and tedious and intricate conventions, 
They called on man to leave Paria and the Court of 
Louls XV,, and live on desert islands and prairies, like 
the “simple savages,” in “a state of nature,” 

Johnson knew y his sound inatinot that all this was 
unholy gibberish, insane rubbish, and said so, He did 
not know-—-for there was no such thing as anthropology 
in his day—that this “ state of nature,” did not exist, and 
never had existed; that the more primitive and natural 
the race, the more intricate and elaborate its rules and 
conventions; that the Court of Louis was stark naked 
simplicity compared with life in Borrioboolah-Gah, 

It is pitiable to reflect that our advanced knowledge has 
brought no wisdom, that there are in these days people 
like Mr, Cotterill who believe that it is “ teoysenihte to 
place any limits to the beneficial effects of the nationali- 
sation of the land,” It is not surprising to find that such a 
one is also a convinced vegetarian, “It is not good for a 
human creature to eat the flesh of any other creature,” 
Mr, Cotterill is possibly ignorant of the fact that the Christ 
and his Apostles ate meat, and that some of the most cruel, 
abominable, and treacherous scoundrels that the earth has 
produced have been strict vegetarians. 





A GREAT NEGRO PEOPLE 


Nigerian Studies, or the Religious and Political System of 
the Yoruba, By R. E. Dunner, (Macmillan and Co. 
8s. 6d, net.) 


In depicting the primitive conceptions, the religious 
and political systems of the negro, Mr, Dennett writes 
with a fuller knowledge of, and a greater sympathy with, 
the black man’s standpoint than is possessed by most 
Europeans who have lived in Equatorial Africa, For some 
fifteen years he served in the Congo, and since 1902 he 
has been in the forestry service in Southern Nigeria. 
During the whole of this long period he has diligently 
sought to get behind the outward aspects of the life of 
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the natives, and to comprehend the meanings of their 
mysteries and their systems of philosophy. ‘Lhe results 
of his Congo studies have appeared in various books, 
notably “ At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind.” Now, 
in the volume before us, he essays to make understandable 
the religion and the political comity of the Yoruba, He 
has drawn his information from native sources on the 
spot, but to elucidate any point he makes use of the work 
of previous investigators, such as Colonel A. B, Ellis and 
Bishop Crowther. ‘The value of the book to the anthropolo- 
gist is great, nor will the serious student be hindered by 
the admittedly jumpy style of the narrative. The average 
reader may, however, be pardoned if he regards these 
“Nigerian Studies” as in need of elucidation. ‘The im- 
portance of the subject, nevertheless, makes it worth while 
to give Mr. Dennett’s book close attention. The Yoruba 
are one of the three great negro or negroid races of West 
Africa, devoted to trade and agriculture, the two others 
being the Mandingo and the Hausa. The mismanagement 
or misunderstanding of these races by their European over- 
lords would have consequences disastrous to the future 
of the country; and two (the Yoruba and the Hausa) of 
these races are under British protection. Hence the im- 
portance to the trader, the administrator, and the mission- 
ary of a proper comprehension of the point of view of these 
peoples. This is what Mr. Dennett gives us. After an 
explanatory chapter, giving his method of procedure, he 
summarises the history of the Yoruba kingdoms, which are 
to-day somewhat in the position of the indian feudatory 
States. He then deals with their origin and religious 
beliefs, and proceeds to show how (apparently) from these 
beliefs the family and tribal systems of government were 
evolved, Like all true negro tribes—the statement is 
scarcely true of all Bantu negroes—the Yoruba have a 
vivid conception of the spirit world. The deification of 
ancestors seems to have been the process by which they 
created the spirits, and the root idea upon which their 
elaborate systems are built is shown by Mr. Dennett to 
be the government of the family by the Orisha, i.e., the 
shade of the dead grandfather; the typical family con- 
sists of the Orisha, the father, the mother, and the son. 
These four personages represent the four governing powers 
in the state—though in the process of evolution the 
Orisha’s power is exercised (at least in some instances) by 
the widow of the grandfather and the mother’s power by 
her brother, this brother becoming, strangely enough, the 
Balogun or war lord, All these early dignitaries have 
their heavenly counterparts—the first of the four repre- 
senting the Creator. Space fails us to dwell further on the 
subject, but it will be seen that here is a matter well 
worthy of study. It may be added that, though essen- 
tially a negro race, the Yoruba have an infiltration of 
Hamitic and Semitic blood, and preserve traditions of an 
eastern origin. It also appears that in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries their beliefs were slightly modified 
by Christian influences—Mr, Dennett conjectures that a 
Portuguese priest may have settled among them. The 
book has some excellent illustrations and a map, by Cap- 
tain W, H. Beverley, specially drawn to illustrate the 
text. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


William Wordsworth, his Homes and Haunts, By 8. L. 
Brnsusan. With Twelve Drawings in Crayon by A. 
Forestier, and Four Portraits. (T. 0, and E. ©. Jack. 
1s. 6d. net.) 


WirTH no pretence at any great depth of criticism, the 
author of this beautiful little volume has given us one of 
the most acceptable studies of Wordsworth that we have 
seen for some time. Of all the poets of the period which 
he might almost be said to have inaugurated, Wordsworth 
is perhaps the most difficult to summarise adequately and 
judiciously; the inequality of his work, and his slight 
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sense of humour, present obstacles to all but the most. 
careful writers. For this reason it is very pleasant to 
congratulate Mr. Bensusan on unfailing taste and tact, 
when, that is, he yields to his impulses of criticism and 
passes opinions on the poetry of —s stages in the life 
of the Lakeside wanderer. “To Wordsworth,” he says,. 
“his imagination was the Divine gift he was called upon 
to justify; it was his life’s labour to express that gift to 
the world in terms of high morality. No great poet has 
been further removed from the wish to concentrate the eyes. 
of the world upon himself; he sought to turn men’s eyes 
to the ordered beauty of the Universe, that they might 
learn to regulate their own lives, to possess their own. 
souls.” Again, discussing Wordsworth’s impenetrable 
solemnity, we find the author hitting the mark: “ Where 
there is no humour there can be little sympathy; where 
there is great concentration upon intimate, personal, and 
subjective work there can be little time or inclination to 
keep in touch with the thoughts of the rising generation 
fired with newborn hopes and ideals. The poet’s pages. 
do not conceal a dozen passages intended to raise a smile; 
the bulk of his work is testimony to his energy, if not 
always to his inspiration; but the lack of the sense of 
humour gave a sacrosanct quality to everything he had 
written.” A sympathetic account is given of the friendship. 
between Wordsworth, Coleridge, and de Quincey, and the 
lives of the women of the poet’s household are described 
with a sense of proportion, The illustrations are delicate, 
and have a distinct charm in their difference from the 
ordinary photographic reproductions; in fact, the whole. 
book is a worthy little ee upon one who “ at his. 
best was for all time, but at his worst was as intensely 
early Victorian as an antimacassar.” 





The Hope of Catholick Judaism: An Essay towards: 
Orientation. By J. H. A. Hart, M.A., Fellow and. 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Oxford: 
Parker and Co., 27, Broad Street. London: Simpkin,. 
Marshall, and Co. 1910. 3s.) 


“Tue Hops or Catnoricx Jupaism” is the first volume of 
a new series, “Studies in the History and Doctrine of. 
Judaism and Christianity,” edited by the Rev. A. Lukyn. 
Williams. Mr. Hart, who writes from a frankly Christian. 
standpoint, is nevertheless in no respect hostile to Judaism. 
His object, in fact, is to emphasise the connection between 
the two, and to remind his readers that the newer faith 
was in its origin but a development of the older. The 
book is intended for Jews as well as Christians, but its 
influence on the former is not likely to be considerable, and 
a greater gg for usefulness presents itself in regard. 
to the latter. In the course of the work the author dis- 
plays an extensive acquaintance with the theological litera- 
ture, both Jewish and Christian, of the earliest centuries of 
the present era. With Philo, Josephus, and the Talmudi- 
cal literature which has been rendered into English, Mr. 
Hart shows himself as well acquainted as with the New 
Testament itself. He treats his subject exhaustively, and 
devotes attention to the Jewish Conception of Hope, the 
Messianic idea, and also that of the Son of Man, as well, 
as to other topics. Jew and Christian will both be mildly 
surprised at Mr. Hart’s catalogue of the prophets of 
Catholick Judaism, Jesus of Nazareth, Philo of Alexandria, 
Saul of Tarsus, and the Doctors of the Talmud. 





SPECIAL ISSUES 


Tux special Christmas numbers of the illustrated papers 
and magazines seem to appear earlier year by year, and 
the time cannot be far ahead when they will trespass upon 
October. The Sketch and the Illustrated London News are 
full of excellent fare for the season, and well worth the 
requisite shilling. The art of colour-illustration con- 
stantly progresses, and many of the pictures in these two 
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issues are deserving of framing ; each presents as a supple- 
ment an engraving in monochrome. A mere mention of 
the names of some of the artists who contribute is suffi- 
cient guarantee of the entertaining quality of their work : — 
Frank Reynolds, Godfrey Wilson, Lawson Wood, René 
Bull, Edmund Dulac, Maxfield Parrish, and, of course, 
Heath Robinson, with his amusing extravaganzas. As to 
the literary contents, Mr. William Le Queux is represen ed 
by a characteristic story in the Sketch, entitled “ The 
Secret,” and “The Bolt from Wimperley,” by R. E. 
Vernéde, is the principal tale in the Illustrated London 
News. Both numbers are capital, and the humour of 
many pages which we cannot do more than mention is 
excellent. 

The 1910 issue of “The Odd Volume” maintains the 
high standard set in previous years. Mr. A. A. Milne’s 
little “ Domestic Comedy in One Scene” is very amusing, 
and true to life; it hinges upon the request of a girl that 
her fiancé shall give up smoking. He retaliates by asking 
her to give up knitting, and the method by which com- 
promise is finally attained is in Mr. Milne’s neatest 
manner. J. J. Bell and G. K. Chesterton contribute 
interesting items, and the full-page illustrations, by some 
of our best-known artists, are extremely good. 





The Mission of Pain. By Purz Laurent. Translated by 
L. G. Pra. (Burns and Oates. 2s. 6d. net.) 


In a well-known essay in “Lux Mundi” Dr. Illingworth 
ointed out many years ago that “ suffering is not a sub- 
ject upon which anything new can be said. It hae lon 
ago been probed to the utmost limit of our capacity, an 
remains a mystery still.” Yet it is possible for a thought- 
ful writer to deal with such aspects of pain as its moral 
grandeur or its enlightening force in a manner that may 
bring comfort and help to many a sufferer. This Pare Lau- 
rent has endeavoured to do; yet sometimes, it must be ad- 
mitted, rather from the standpoint of technical theology, 
which it is difficult always to follow, as, for example, when 
he says that pain is a consequence of original sin. That pain 
has a value, and therefore a mission, for our imperfect 
state of existence few would deny. But to refer the suffer- 
ings of the upright and the innocent to the law of expiation 
is to lose sight of the truth that if sin involves suffering, 
suffering does not of necessity involve sin. Pain that is 
warning or prophylactic, sanctifying or stimulating, may be 
considered philosophically quite apart from the problem 
of sin. The pain of self-sacrifice is actually an antidote 
to sin, and has a high place in the formation of character 
in the face of moral evil. Sinlees pain may be ignored by 
& too narrow theology, which puts forward the non-Chris- 
tian dogma that suffering was introduced into the world 
by sin. Apart from these considerations, the writer of 
these short essays has many valuable lessons from the 
“teachings of misfortune” for those inclined to take a 
pessimistic view of the sufferings of humanity. 





Nooks and Corners of Old London. By Cuantes and Mary 
Hemereeet. With 12 Illustrations. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Ivy correctness alone were needed, this volume might pass 
as a satisfactory guide-book to the more famous churches, 
buildings, and odd corners of our huge city; but we are 
compelled to suggest that really some attempt should be 
made to cast useful information in a pleasant form. Here 
are two fair specimens of the authors’ style : — 


In the church of St. Michael's on College Hill, built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, there is a memorial window to Dic 
Whittington who was buried in the old church on this site— 
a church that was destroyed by the Great Fire. 


In Surrey Street the dramatist William Congreve who has 
been called the greatest Eiglish master of pure comedy lived 








at the height of his success, long after “ The Old Bachelor,” 
“Love for Love’ and “ The Mourning Bride’’ had made 
him famous, and here he died. 


It will be seen that the punctuation leaves much to be 
desired; indeed, faulty management of the stops spoils 
several passages. A book on London is surely worth doing 
well if it is worth doing at all. When there are so many 
really attractive volumes published on the same subject 
this one does not shine as an example to be followed. The 
photographs, however, are excellent, and chosen with a 
fine regard for the effective point of view. 





A Thackeray Dictionary. By I. G. Mupax and M. E. Szars. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 8s. 6d, net) 


Tue compilers of this handbook have done a useful work 
thoroughly, supplying the need for a reference book to 
the novels of Thackeray. The aim has been to include 
in the dictionary the names of all characters, either 
fictitious or historical, that take a definite part, however 
small, in the action of a novel or short story, and a 
synopsis of the various novels is given. By a casual 
inspection of the dictionary, we have revived our acquaint- 
ance with a variety of interesting people, delightful and 
otherwise, and appreciated the quotations summarising the 
characters in Thackeray’s own words. 





FICTION 


The Templeton Tradition, By Apam Gowans Wayrt. 
(Blackwood and Sons. 6s.) 


Wir many pleasant recollections of a certain delightful 
“ Comedy of Ambition” we began to read this chronicle of 
the Templeton family, to realise, as we progressed, that 
Mr. Whyte has well maintained the high standard which 
he set for himself in that remarkably good novel. Richard 
Templeton, the man whose ignorance of women and their 
ways came near to wrecking his happiness, and Harry 
Templeton, his brother, whose flippant manner is merely 
the effervescence of a rather excitable nature, are finely 
contrasted; the women of the story also make admirable 
foils to one another. Mary Raeburn, marrying Richard in 
a kind of hopeful dream, quickly discovers her mistake ; 
how that mistake is gradually brought to a climax and 
suddenly cancelled we must leave the reader to ascertain, 
for the process occupies or else underlies most of the 
chapters of the book. Betty Bramley, her English friend, 
attracts us irresistibly; she is quaint, swift at repartee, 
and more than a match for the lively Harry. Mr. Whyte 
hae the valuable gift of writing unstrained, humorous 
dialogue, and, better still, his conversations are invariabl 
consistent with his characters. Betty’s wrangles wi 
Harry are capital, and the love-making of that irrespon- 
sible youth—who nearly spoiled everything by an inoppor- 
tune stolen kiss—is excellently described. He ie the 
“sport” of the Templeton strain; he objects strongly to 
“bacon and eggs three hundred and sixty-five times per 
annum” for breakfast, and some of his waggish observa- 
tions are extremely entertaining. Thirty-five, he decides, 
is “a grand old age at which to find one’s faith in human 
nature still alive and kicking. I lost mine utterly,” he 
goes on, “at the age of five, when Howkie Macleod stole 
my knife and I failed to make his nose bleed.” Mrs. 
Garroway, the incorrigible gossip, who was “like a news- 
paper which published an official account of everything 
two days before it occurred,” takes a necessary mischief- 
making part, but does not seem so convincing as the other 
characters. 

Remembering the purely charming “ Babette Angéle ” of 
his former book, we rather looked forward to another fine 
child-portrait, but in this account of the serious Templeton 
affairs Mr. Whyte has seen fit to omit that phase of his art. 
He has opened new ground, however, in his acute study of 
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the labour riots in the dour Scotch township; the relation 
of the strike at the big engineering works, and of the 
manner in which Harry, indefatigable and ever-cheery 
adviser, arranged matters, is as vivid as ay | we have 
lately read on similar lines, Altogether, we have tho- 
roughly enjoyed this excellent story; it takes a position far 
above the a of most modern novels, and, if we mistake 
not, is in a great measure a picture drawn from life, 





The Incubus, By Huren Hester Convinn, (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 


Tux lady to whom this uncomplimentary title of “The 
Incubus ” is applied certainly deserves it, according to 
this vivid account of her career, She is one of those 
passionate, alluring, magnetic women beloved of all 
novelists, whose mission is to introduce complications, to 
steal a good man’s love, and to wreck the life of the 
virtuous girl of the story—if possible, Isabel Malherbe 
nearly succeeds in doing this, not so much deliberately 
as by means of her irresistible propensity for dragging 
men to her feet, Laura, her pure, studious, and somewhat 
unsophisticated sister, has been rege: from her for 
ears, and during those years Gilbert Malherbe, who 
loves his cousin Laura, has had a rather ardent and 
indubitably awkward “affair” with Isabel in Hgypt, 
Given the situation, much can be made of it by a clever 
writer, Mrs, Colvill is as clever as need be; she has 
dvawn very skilfully the a contrasting characters 
of the two women, and by many deft touches she indicates 
the inherent antagonism of their natures, She leaves us 
slightly wondering that two sisters could possibly be so 
utterly opposite in every way, but her story is so good 
that the point becomes a minor one, It is more than a 
little pathetic, the hopeless struggle ef poor Oriental 
Isabel to be “ good,” to go to Pai assist at embroidery, 
and visit the sick; she honestly tries to fall in love with 
the yeaa fig re curate, whose citadel of celibacy 
falls before her charms, But Gilbert’s proximity spoils 
all her resolutions, and Laura is stricken by witnessing 
a scene where her lover's self-control fails and Isabel's 
kisses are on his lips, This situation is excellently 
described, and is distinctly exciting, Various less im- 
portant individuals play their parts in the story, and, for 
Laura and Gilbert, the end is happy after some years of 
remorse and silence, ‘T'o Isabel, death comes—and it was 
the best possible thing which could happen to her, “The 
Incubus ” is a strongly written novel, free from any taint 
of vulgarity, and one which can be read through without 
nd slackening of the interest from the first page to the 
ast. 





Anne Kempburn, Truthseeker. By Manrourrite Bryant. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 6s.) 


WitH a good plot and some carefully drawn characters, 
this book leaves a sense of incompleteness, a vague thought 
of how much better it might have been done. Anne Kemp- 
burn is a curious little woman, always trying to fulfil 
her nature in the best way, to get the utmost out of her 
life. She starts by joining a “ Sisters’ Home,” and pro- 
ceeds by studying the relations of capital and labour to 
qualify herself for the position of confidential secretary 
to the hero, Paul Arrington. Her sister Naomi, a pro- 
fessional singer, has had a romance with this same Paul, 
and has married an Italian, who deserted her; so with 
love and labour as conflicting and contrasting interests 
the story is set well under way. But it needs a more 
0 se pen than Miss Bryant’s to treat the subject in a 
sufficiently powerful manner; the reader who possesses 
any literary taste or critical faculty will be disappointed. 
The sentences are often involved. We take one from age 
112 as ah instance; “ Every example of vital youth is at 
heart a hot-headed reformer bent on improving the state 
of things into which it has dropped, but age, having 
learnt its lesson, is well content to be a wise workman 





in the world’s workshop, satisfied that as much material 
as is necessary for its job will be dealt out by the Provi- 
dence, Fate, or the Great Master of all, without need of 
struggle or strife, yet now and again casting kindly 
tolerant eyes on the wider arena, where youth is training 
with so much clamour and martial music for the ultimate 
quiet corner in the workshop.” How came the proof- 
reader to miss that? There is an irritating lack of the 
restful semi-colon, “Tell Max I am a hurt that he 
did not invite me, I hope you'll like Aston House,” 
“And who” comes lacking the preceding relative; “to 
so highly polish” is not good, neither is “His near 
vicinity shook her” a specimen of decent English. The 
story altogether has a very amateurish touch, and although 
there are scenes and situations in it which hold the atten- 
tion, the general effect is sadly weakened by careless 
composition, and by the attempt to portray a mental state 
in Anne which the writer has not realised. 





Pongo and the Bull, By Hivamme Bartoc, (Constable and 
Oo, 6s.) 


Reapens who were dismayed at the eloquent bitterness 
of “Emmanuel Burden” need be at no pains to avoid 
reading “ Pongo and the Bull,” for in his latest work Mr, 
Belloc has deserted the hard road of political satire for 
the primrose paths of political farce, and the most serious 
polifiolan, whatever his creed may be, can hardly find the 
result anything but — till, it may be counted 
discreet in Mr, Belloc that he has dated his book fifteen 
years ahead, seeing that he has therein essayed the reductio 
ad abardum of party polities, and that there are never 
wanting rebellious young Conservatives and Liberals who 
find the present party system, with its high tradition of 
mutual courtesy, if not absurd, at least sufficiently irri- 
tating to the fiery ambitions of youth, 

The fun to be derived from an intimate friendship exist- 
ing between the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition is fairly obvious, and Mr, Belloc’s political 
experience helps him to give vraisemblance to his joel 
and a ‘pe is all his book is, told with a certain racy light- 
ness of heart very unlike the consuming hatred that made 
the tragical history of Mr, Burden such an uncomfortable 
book to read, On the whole, we prefer Mr, Belloc in his 
present sunny temper, even though the volume under 
notice contains nothing so good as was Mr, Burden’s 
death ; for while a good hater may be admired, there have 
been moments when we wearied of Mr, Belloc’s contempt 
for company promoters and Jews. There is no need to 
give the plot of “ Pongo and the Bull,” for the author has 
told but a slight and improbable story; it is Mr. Belloc’s 
wit that makes the book something more than readable, 
and his pleasant gift of presenting the ludicrous in a 
mirthfully formal dress. We recommend the book to the 
notice of all those who are accustomed to lose their tempers 
in the heat of political argument. 





The Getting of Wisdom. By Hunrny Hanvet Rionarpson. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 6s.) 


Ir it was with real eagerness that we welcomed a new 
novel from the author of “ Maurice Guest,” it was with 
proportionate disappointment that we found “The Getting 
of Wisdom” unsatisfactory. Mr. Richardson’s story is 
concerned with the life of a little’ girl at a boarding: 
school ; we are introduced to. Laura as she is leaving home 
for the first time, and the book ends, abruptly enough, 
with her departure from school at the end of her school- 
days. There ie scope for the most ambitious novelist in 
tracing the development of a girl from childhood to 
womanhood in an alien environment, but the author was 
trying his readers rather hard when he chose such an 
unpleasant child as Laura for his heroine. The result is 
a book that it is easy to admire, but absolutely impossible 
to read with pleasure. 
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Nevertheless, we can have nothing but praise for the 
skill with which Laura’s character, unsympathetic as it is, 
is drawn, and for the vividness of the scenes of school- 
life which, for the first time in English fiction as far as 
we know it, give us a manifestly truthful account of life 
in a girls’ school, We have always understood that the 
tone of girls’ schools is bad when compared with that 
of the average boys’ school, and the school through which 
Laura pursues her unblessed destiny provides no excep- 
tion, But in this, as in other details, the author compels 
us to accept the veracity of his account by reason of the 
really extraordinary cleverness he displays in drawing the 
minor characters. ‘The girls at the Ladies’ College, Mel- 
borne, are noisily alive, and when the author tells ue that 
they are snobbish, vain, jealous, and mean, we have to 
accept his statements. We cling to our regret, however, 
that Laura should surpass them all in these character- 
istics, and add certain traits of her own that make her 
unpopular even among her unlovable a To 
eum up, this is a book that everyone should read and 
nobody oan like; its cleverness is astonishing. 


THE THEATRE 


“Tae Mewpens or Neva,” at tae Quenn’s Tasarnn, 


We think that Mr. Philip Gibbs has wasted his material 
in using it for this one-act play—powerful and passionate 
as it is. Unless we are much mistaken, the taste of the 
playgoer of the present day oscillates between two 
extremes, Blatant and impossible melodrama on the one 
hand, and logs on the other, Mr, Philip Gibbs had the 
material in “The Menders of Nets” for a very powerful 
melodrama, If he had treated it after the manner of such 
trash as “The Worst Woman in London ”—pretty bad we 
should think—he would have drawn crowded houses of 
the vacuous-minded ee who delight in scarcely veiled 
indecency, and in blood-curdling situations, The mis- 
take of certain dramatists, we think, is that they do 
not gauge the intellectual incapacity of thei? audiences, 
Mr, Cosmo Hamilton’s delightful comedy, “Mrs, Skef- 
fington,” would have appealed in the days of the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre—the Bancrofts’ Theatre—to 
the audiences of those days, who knew what dramatic 
art was, It is entirely thrown away on the general 
public at present, This is a truth which has been 
recognised by Sir Arthur Pinero and other leading 
play-writers who have utilised the sex problem as 
the unwholesome spice for their valuable literary wares. 
The inroads of the music-halls with Mr. Seymour Hicks as 
Richard III. must be taken into account, and the legitimate 
drama will have to be written down to the understanding 
of the people for whom it caters. “The Menders of Nets” 
is a very clever interlude, and the acting of Mr. Holmes 
Gore as John is alone worth a visit to the Queen’s Theatre. 
(Miss Beryl Faber, in the unpleasant part of Bess, shows 
another side of her versatile talent. The part is lachry- 
mose, and in less able hands might easily be repulsive. 
Miss Faber, however, glides with skill over all awkward 
passages, and her performance, followed as it is by her 
presentation of “ Mrs, Skeffington,” marks her out as an 
actress who has few equals on the stage. 





MUSIC 


Mr. Lioyvpy Groror and Sir Edward Elgar are not, it 
might seem, a well-matched pair, yet have they one dis- 
tinction in common, and it is a glory which is very rare. 
They have both given birth to that which shall never die. 
“The speech is immortal,” cried Mr. Campbell; “the 
Concerto is immortal,” proclaims Herr Kreisler. True it 


is that the decision at the City Temple has not met with 
universal acceptance, but at Queen’s Hall last Thursday 
(we will give the precise date—November 10, 1910—on 











which parent and proud nurse presented the august child 
to the public) it seemed that the vast audience was more 
than eager to echo the cry “Immortal.” It is never 
pleasant to find oneself in a minority of one, in 
the midst of an excited crowd of enthusiasts. So 
the writer made hie way through the multitudes, and 
fled guiltily, pursued when he was in the street by the 
clamour of continued pwans within the hall. Next 
morning his favourite newspaper might well have come out 
in colours, like the mails announcing Waterloo, so great 
was the jubilation over the Concerto; “ Immortal” seemed 
the note sounded by all his breakfast-table sheets. 


Now, mild jests apart, it is a pity that when a musical 
work of such beauty and importance, by so distinguished 
a composer, is produced, its hearers, and so many of those 
whose function it is to guide the public taste, should, to 
speak frankly, lose their heads, Of course, it is very 
egieh—we either decry what is new too scornfully, or 
else we praise it too deliriously. But over-praise never 
does any good, Is not the path trodden by composers 
strewn with the wrecks of once praised works! Matthew 
Arnold’s warning to those who form judgments as to “ the 
best’ should be remembered on the occasion of the pro- 
duction of new works by Elgar, who is not, and never 
has been, “our only composer,” as some would have us 
believe. Mr, Rose, 4 the “ New Republic,” carried about 
with him a fragment of some artistic stuff for comfort 
amid surrounding ugliness, and no doubt to remind himself 
continually what beauty really might be. Some warnin 
sentence, euch as Arnold’s “ Wragg is in custody,” shoul 
be ever in the remembrance of those who are tempted to 
shout “ Was there ever anything like it in the world?” 

Of very great and very noble compositions it is pro- 
bably true to say that few of them have been fully compre- 
hended and appreciated at the first. You feel as you 
listen to some work of great genius that it is dark to 
you, that there are hard sayings in it; still, as is surely 
the case with people when they read Dante for the first 
time, you are conscious that beauty and power are there 
and will presently manifest themselves, You are confi- 
dent that, after a time, you will “see the stars.” Now 
this mysterious yet confident feeling was in no way 
generated in the mind of the writer by the first hearing of 
Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto, Delighted as he was 
by its very considerable beauty, full of admiration as he 
was at its consummate craftsmanship, the writer never felt 
that he was listening to a work of such deep imagination 
that it could only be fathomed after many hearings or 
much personal study. Waters may be deep and yet trans- 
parently clear. Now the Concerto is as clear as crystal, 
but it can hardly be called profound. It is beautiful, if 
you like; it is thoughtful; it has bold and spirited pass- 
ages in admirable contrast with its songs of wistful yet not 
untranquil reflection. In “colour” it is rich, delicate, 
soft, luminous—all the epithets with which tints are 
praised may be applied without exaggeration to it; in 
decoration it is ingenious, fanciful, persistently appropri- 
ate, and, above all, the music seemed in perfect keeping and 
good taste. This is important to note, for a certain strain 
of commonness has now and then peeped through the 
texture of some of Sir Edward’s previous work, to its 
grievous detriment. Nothing could well be more refined 
in sentiment or more polished in workmanship than this 
Concerto, but when all this has been said, the truth re- 
mains, that the music has not the stamp of greatness upon 
it. Long may if continue to pour its sweet or stirring 
sounds into ears that will listen. We doubt, however, 
whether it will prove one of those works which can never 
be heard too often, which, consequently, have the seed of 
immortality in them. Little advantage is to be gained by 
putting composers into class-lists. Our children are sure 


to revise them. But since it is being insistently 
claimed that Elgar’s Concerto must, ao with the 
greatest of its kind, with the concertos, that is 


to say, of Bach and Beethoven, and possibly Brahms, 
let us propose an alternative classification, Shall we put 
Sir Edward in a class certainly above Bruch and Spohr 
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and Wieniawski and Grieg (we will leave the eighteenth 
century Italians out of the competition), and in a class 
where Tchaikovsky and Mendelssohn (and St. Saéns 
perhaps) are to be found? These composers of popular 
concertos have, of course, qualities which do not dis- 
tinguish Elgar, but has he not advantages of his own 
over them? Not one of the least of Sir Edward’s merits is 
that he is always himself. He knows what form suits him 
best, and he is not to ve seduced into trying to assimilate 
the methods of others which may be recommended by the 
enius of their originators and their “ progressiveness.” 
No one in the least acquainted with his earlier work could 
fail to recognise from whose heart and brain the new 
Violin Concerto had come. Yet is there no trace of what 
could justly be called mannerism. Since the “ Enigma 
Variations” it is probable that Sir Edward has written 
nothing better. he Concerto shows quite as great a 
mastery of orchestral resource as the symphony, and it 
shows one feature which raises it higher as a work of 
dextrous craftsmanship. The composer of no Concerto, 
perhaps, has been more successful in maintaining a just 
balance between the claims of the soloist and the orchestra. 
As in the finest songs, where the voice and the instrument 
have each their own work to do, but must blend to make 
the perfect whole, so in this Concerto the functions of 
soloist and orchestra are managed with such exceeding 
sense of proportion that the music is as if it came from one 
great instrument, It is not a symphony with violin ac- 
companiment, and, of course, it has nothing in common 
with the concertos in which the soloist is the predomi- 
nant partner. Yet the music given by Elgar to his soloist 
is of incredible difficulty nd exceeding brilliance (it is 
only due, however, to Herr Kreisler to say that he played 
it in such a way fhat, without the score in one’s hand, the 
horrid difleulty of his part would not have been perceived 
by any but agers How wonderful, then, it ie that this 
meteoric light which plays amongst the colours of the 
orchestra should yet seem to belong to it entirely and not 
to have come from a more supernatural region, 


Of the three movements we declare unhesitatingly for 
the last as the best of all, and this is not the usual rule 
of classical compositions, In Brahms, especially, the last 
movement is often the least interesting and the most 
laboured, Elgar’s “thematic material” in the first move- 
ment has not quite importance enough, nay, it is a little 
reminiscent in the first subject (or to be accurate, in the 
second of the first four brief themes) of the manner of 
Brahms, and the suave second subject proper is not a 
little in the way of Grieg. It is superfluous to dwell on 
the infinite variety with which Elgar plays with these 
fragments—-he does not “develop” them in the ordinary 
sense—building up with his material a harmonious 
temple of sound, Dare we say that the melody of the 
Andante suffers from prettiness? We fear we should too 
soon weary of hearing it, and the most admirable feature 
of this movement, to our thinking, is the decorative work 
given to the soloist, This is always to the point, fanciful, 
charged with graceful meaning, and never put in merely 
for “effect” in the bad sense, But the final “ Vivace,’ 
from its brilliant preluding to its dignified close (Elgar 
certainly has the secret of fine beginnings and endings), 
is full of irresistible spirit, and its accompanied Cadenza 
is by far the most striking portion of the whole work. 
The first theme is of a simplicity that is almost bald, but 
it has the note of complete sincerity, and lends itself 
perfectly to the purposes for which it is needed. The 
second is a good subject in its way, as Elgar has found, 
and the ornamentation of it by the solo is particularly 
strong and good. Were the whole work as striking as 
the Ondenza we should have hesitated, no doubt, to 
impugn the wisdom of those who ory “Immortal,” for 
this is indeed a masterpiece of its kind; its new devia of 
“pissicato-tremolando” is perfectly successful, and its 
review of earlier themes presents them in the most favour- 
able light, ° 

The Concerto, then, is a work for which its composer 
may be thanked and congratulated, as credit to British 





rr 


art. But we need not go into hysterics of joy over it, 
and cry “ Was there ever anything like it in the world?” 
We have no wish to be ungracious in our reception of a 
valuable and beautiful composition; still we do feel that 
our composer may well desire to be saved from the 
unmeasured panegyrics of some of his admirers. 





THE PARISIAN WOMAN OF 
TO-DAY 


Tux announcement that Mlle. Marcelle Tinayre, the 
authoress of the famous novel, “La Maison du Péché,” 
would lecture at Marble Arch House on Thursday were 
of last week, brought together a select and distinguishe 

audience. This is the first time anything approac ing to 
an “Université des Lettres Francgaises” has been 
attempted in London, and it seems to be a great success. 
Under the patronage of M. Cambon and an honorary com- 
mittee comprising many well-known names, a staff has 
been formed who lecture every afternoon at 3.30 on various 
subjects; while once a month a very distinguished French 
man or woman is to come over and deliver a special lec- 
ture. It well repays anyone wishing for further informa- 
tion to go and talk to one of the charming French ladies 
in their blue Doctors’ robes, who remain at the club 
all day to give information to visitors. 


When the audience were all seated on little gilded chairs 
in an upstairs salon, Mile, Tinayre took her seat on the 
platform, and we were amazed to see how young and 
charming and exquisitely =< is the authoress of so 
many widely rvad novels, She began her lecture by saying 
that the time had come when all countries were beginnin 
to understand each other better, Before travel ha 
become so general, different nations only saw each other 
through the smoked-glass of prejudice, and the picture they 
thus obtained, thou i literary, was often only a caricature, 
The country folk of all nations gained their ideas of life, 
outside their own village, from vaudevilles and bad novels, 
For instance, the popular idea of the Russian is that he 
lives all the winter in the snow and eats candles! The 
Germans are all musicians, or soldiers, who drink beer and 
devour sauerkraut; the Italian always plays the mando- 
lin, wears a knife, and lives on macaroni; the English 
live in large rooms, have large teeth and red complexions, 
and always — a Bible in their pockets; the Frenchman 
is always the lover, he is witty and amusing, but not 
sorious at all; and the Parisian woman is attractive, arti- 
ficial, frivolous, and dangerous, never in her home, never 
with her husband, never with her children—because she 
has none, but always to be found in the shops, or at the 
Moulin Rouge! is is the deformed picture, drawn 
from no real model, that passes as the Parisian woman of 
to-day, (Mlle, Tinayre then told an amusing story of o 
young man from Pomerania with pink cheeks, a yellow 
waistcoat, and a little green hat, whom she was asked to 
befriend on his first visit to the capital of civilisation. 
She began conversation by asking him what had 
most interested him as yet in Paris. “Oh,” he 
said, readily, “the Parisian women.” “ But,” he added, 
“T was misinformed about them. I was told that it was 
the custom to speak to any pretty woman in the streets; 
I tried this, but strange to say, some jeered at my green 
hat, others hurried on and paid no attention, while the 
very prettiest of all got red in the face, stamped her foot, 
and said, ‘How dare you! I shall call a gendarme!’” 
“The — smart, nice women,” he continued, “ were at 
a place called the Moulin Rouge, although perhaps for 


wives and mothers they seem a little too gay and 
frivolous”! “And I tried for an hour,” said Mlle. 
Tinayre, sadly, “with no success at all, to convince him 
that the women he admired, and all women of the music- 
halls in all countries, were never representative of ‘the 
women of the country,” 
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The talented authoress then went on to say that whole 
provinces in France weré quite unlike each other—no one 
could accuse the northerners, for instance, of levity; in 
fact, France had bores to boast of in every province! 
Bores whom they respected, to whom they gave titles 
and honours, but to whom they never gave their hearts! 
These were not, however, the representative Frenchmen 


of the twentieth century, but men like Anatole France | 


were kindly, wise, only smilingly ironical at times. “We 
like men who can smile,” said Mlle. Tinayre, with one of 
her own peculiarly sweet ones! “ We do not like pedants, or 
a virtuous severity that no one wants to copy. Virtue 
should be sure enough of herself to be loving, goodness 
should smile; but the woman of the world never parades 
her domestic talents. Why should she go about in society 
talking of jam-making or croup! Then again,” added 
Mile, ‘Linayre, laughing, “I will confess something that 
ae shock you, e novelists are much more interested 
in bad households than in good; good ones have no adven- 
tures, the irregular and catastrophic in human life has 
more action for a novel! But this is no true idea of the 
normal woman, all the same. The Frenchwoman is not 
an angel nor a devil, she is a woman—more woman than 
any other; not often beautiful, not with the robust 
northern physique and radiancy, yet few are really ugly. 
She has charm, vivacity, she is well dressed, she is 
small and thin—as it is the fashion, or fat, if that is ‘a 
la mode,’ and it is impossible to say how this is done; 
perhaps it is the climate!” 


In forming a true opinion of Frenchwomen, the lecturer 
pointed out that it was impossible to speak only of the 
“femme du monde.” She is a type more or less cosmo- 
politan, and is to be found in the restaurants, at the 
races, and in the theatres of every capital. The real type 
of types in Paris, the root of all the other types, containing 
all their characteristics undeveloped, is to be looked for 
in the woman at the bottom of the social ladder, of the 
small shopkeeping class, Just watch the little schoolgirl 
of Paris, with her long plait, a basket on her arm, and 
a grave face. She knows that life is not always easy 
or gay. Already she is a little “mére de ménage,” she 
rs her mother light the fire and mind the 
children, For in France the parents and children 
are one, for good or evil—as a rule, for good; 
and parents love their children. On Sunday in the 
Bois or Underground you see little family parties, 
and the child always wears a good hat, sometimes 
with a feather in it, a very thin one, but still a feather! 
The father will deprive himself for the wife, and the 
wife for the child. In France there are very bad marriage 
laws for women, they have no protection. “ But,” said 
Mile, Tinayre, with a wave of hand, “we manage 
very well all the same!” Though no husband will con- 
fess it, every wife manages the household entirely, and 
wonderful managers they are, The workman’s name for 
his wife is “ma patronne,” and he neither undertakes 
nor decides anything without her advice. This is not 
a little homage for the woman. The Frenchwoman lives 
by her feminine instinct, there are few Suffragettes, and 
the feminist movement is something quite different; but 
all the same, there are a great many independent women 
in business, (The Bon Marché was founded, for instance, 
by Madame Boucicault.) The Frenchwoman, although 
she does not, like the Dutch, dust her furniture all day, 
is possessed of great practical good sense. She will do 
her own housework if necessary, make her own dresses, and 
cook, and then receive her guests, quite the grand lady, at 
five o'clock for tea. She loves to please, and loves her 
tollettes, but Mile. Tinayre declared that she considers 
this a merit! 


“T was talking the other day to Christabel Pankhurst,” 
concluded Mile, Tinayre, “and T asked her if she did not 
think that clever women were all the better for being 
pretty and charming; and she said she thought I was 
right. But I am afraid she agreed so readily partly 
because she did not understand French very well ! 





PAGEANTS 


| Tue student of human nature, who is rather too ready, if 








he be of a supercilious turn of mind, to deride the throng 
which gazes enrapt at a street-procession, may sometimes 
find his attention arrested by a spontaneous blossoming 
within his own soul of the pure joy of “ looking at things.” 
He discovers, perhaps, that the fine, flaming parabola of 
a flight of rockets gives him a gasp of pleasure, or that 
the grim, grey battleship coming down harbour excites 
him, as a mere spectacle, beyond words; or that a regi- 
ment of soldiers marching through the city thrills him 
unreasonably. True, with him a portion of the unexpected 
delight is derived from the subtle suggestions of each, 
from a swiftly linked chain of ideas which he would be 
puzzled to disentangle, suddenly formed in his brain; but 


_he has to admit, if he is honest, that a great part of it 


comes from the satisfaction of his sense of sight. As the 
ear possesses its luxuries of melody and harmony, so the 
eye has its indulgences of colour and shape, and it is very 
human and very natural for the disdained man in the street 
to gather in his thousands when the opportunity of wit- 
nessing a pageant presents itself—for, as a rule, the good 
fellow has little in the way of beauty to feast his vision 
upon at home. “ The trivial round, the common task,” do 
not “furnish all we ought to ask”; we ask unconsciously 


| for beauty, and deny ourselves in order to obtain a glimpse 


of it. Pageants may be awkward for people who are in a 
hurry; traffic is disorganised, business temporarily at a 
standstill; but they embody a good deal of sound common 
sense, It is sound common sense, for example, simply to 
let people look at beautiful and splendid things. 

The desire to do this is elemental. Allowing for differ- 
ences of ideal, it appears all the world over, in the savage 
and in the artist, in the hut-villages of some Pacific archi- 
pelago and in the fastidious elegance of a Parisian 
avenue; but it seems to come to a paren obvious 
centre in this island and in thia city of London. Possibly 
by these periodic shows we endeavour to counteract the 
iniquities of our climate; we certainly challenge the 
weather-clerk by holding the most important civic pageant 
in the month of November. However that may be, the 
custom of providing the populace with a festival of colour 
af somewhat of a medley) at the accession of each Lord 

ayor is a historic custom which benefits more than it 
hinders, and pleases more than it offends. Originally 
beauty may be presumed to have been a secondary idea; 
the chief tribesman wore his feathered head-dress and his 
embroidered apron with an eye to dignity first, no doubt; 
his artistic sensibilities were not his strong point; only 
when “Ung, a maker of napa fashioned an image of 
snow,” and a fury of art for art’s sake overtook the inno- 
cent nations in embryo did the desire for loveliness mingle 
with the expression of power. Then the evolution of the 
decorative procession was easy; once in every cycle of 
moons the principal medicine-man and other officials, 
bearing oulie of their craft, would follow the chief 
round the settlement and finish up with a feed and a big 
dance—very much in the manner of to-day; and the crowd 
would shout, and point, and nudge, and go home to its 
individual wigwams, delighted and distended. 

We need not attempt to trace through the dark ages, 
or through the early centuries of dawning civilisation, the 
progress of the pageant; but we may glance for a moment 
at its development in days comparatively near to our own. 
On the vigil of St. John’s Eve, a “ marching watch” used 
to go through the city of London in very elaborate style, 
carrying hundreds mf flaming crossets, numbering in all 
over two thousand men, “ Part of them,” says an old 
record, “were old souldiors, of skill to bee captaines, 
lieutenants, corporals, etc., wifflers, drummers, and fifos, 
standard and ensigne-bearers, sword-players, trumpeters 
on horsebacke, demilaunces on great horses, gunners with 
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hand-guns, archers in cotes of white fustian, signed on the 
breaste and backe with the armes of the olty, their bowes 
bent in their hands with sheafes of arrowes y their sides, 
ike-men in bright corslets, burganets, etc,, holbards, the 
ike billmen in almaine rivets, and aperns of mayle in 
great number.” Many pageants with morris-dancers 
attended on this procession, and the constables of the city 
came out in greet force, “in bright harnesse, some over- 
gilt, and every one a jornet of scarlet thereupon and a 
chaine of gold, his henchman following him, his minstrels 
before him, and his cresset-light passing by him,” In the 
year 1539, Henry VIII, forbade this muster of armed 
mon, but Sir John Gresham, who was Lord Mayor in 1548, 
revived and beautified the custom; it soon however, fell 
into disuse, The provincial towns did not lag far behind 
in their observances of Midsummer Eve, A Harleian 
MB, in the British Museum describes a pageant held at 
Chester in 1564, wherein “four giants, one unicorn, one 
dromedary, one camel, one luce, one dragon, and six 
hobbyhorses” took part, This affair, after a period of 
eclipse, was revived in the reign of Charles IT., and some 
of the items in the bill of charges are most amusing, 
“For aranick to put into the paste, to save the giants 
from being eaten by the rats, one shilling and four pence” ; 
the “four beastes” cost one pound sixteen shillings and 
fourpence sach, and eight men were paid sixteen shillings 
to carry them round, 

The Lord Mayor's pageant of 1687 was particularly 
gorgeous, perhaps because Bir 7 Shorter, Kt,, belonged 
to the company of goldsmiths, He caused a representa- 
tion of 8t, Dunstan’s famous exploit—tweaking the devil's 
nose—to be mounted and carried in the procession, much 
to the joy, doubtless, of the assembled citizens, The good 
saint, who was attired in fine lawn, with a cloth of shining 
gold reaching to the ground, must have felt rather relieved 
when it was all over, for there was a real fire and forge 
close to him, and insurance was not quite such a feature 
of life in those days as it is now, The “ precepts” which 
were evolved for the better presentment of the annual 
festival contained interesting clauses. One dated October, 
1825, addressed to the Aldermen, urged, among other 
things, “that you cause Notice to be given to the Inhabi- 
tants of your Ward to adorn the Fronts and Balconies of 
their Houses with their best Hangings or other Ornaments, 
and that they cause the Streets before their respective 
Houses to be cleanly swept and well paved and amended, 
whereof the Scavengers are also to take Notice, and to be 
warned that they see the same duly and effectually per- 
formed. And if any Constable, Beadle, or other Officer 
shall be found remiss and negligent in their Duty, in not 
apprehending any offending, they shall be prosecuted for 
such their Neglect, Default, or Remissness, according to 
the utmost Severity of the Law.” 

In the Elizabethan days many occasions were seized as 
opportune for a pageant. The year 1679 saw a notable 
cavalcade in London on the anniversary of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s accession to the throne. Bells were rung from 
three o’clock in the morning, and at evening, from Moor- 
gate to Temple Bar, a heterogeneous company of mummers 
wended their solemn way. At Temple Bar the houses, 
“with innumerable swarms, seemed to be converted into 
heaps of men, women, and children, for whose diversion 
were provided great variety of excellent fireworks.” An 
enormous bonfire was lighted near the Inner Temple gate, 
and an effigy of the Pope was there burnt “with a pro- 
digious shout that might be heard far beyond Somerset 
House.” 

Thus, with fireworks and fanciful dresses, the eyes of 
all beholders were charmed, and human nature, delighting 
in display, was satisfied. It seems that at the present day 
we are not so very differently constituted. The Crystal 
Palace claims its thousands for pyrotechnic summer even- 
ings; each successive exhibition must spend large amounts 
of money on glittering fires and explosive coloured 
rockets; we linger to watch when the soldiers march past 
our club windows, and we cannot resist a peep at the 
gilded coaches and decorative paraphernalia of the Lord 





Mayor's Show. There may be little reason in’ it, but 
nature is above logic; the eyes of the beholder demand 
their quantum of age: and he probably passes on 
humming a tune. The other aspect of these affairs—the 
reservation of an ancient custom—has plenty of satis- 
actory reasons to support it; but finally and essential 
wo must go to the primitive instincts of our ancestors if 
we are to explain thoroughly the fascination of pageants 
and processions—we love, as they did, to gaze on eautiful 
and splendid things, Other nations, other people, may 
smile at our ideas of beauty and splendour (which, 
admittedly, are sometimes queer); but that is “ another 
story,” 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE ROYAL SOCIPTY OF PAINTDRS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


Tux winter exhibition of this society is now open in the 
Gallery at 5a, Pall Mall, One has only to enter tho 
single room into which the whole collection—there are 
nearly four hundred pictures in all—is gathered to realise 
afresh the reasonableness of Whistler's horror of crowded 
galleries, and the difficulty of properly appreciating so 
many different kinds of work, when it is almost impossible 
to look at one picture without being conscious of the 
presence, often incongruous, of that which hangs imme- 
diately beside, above, or below it, How one could have 
wished, for instance, for a whole screen devoted to Mr, 
Clausen’s beautiful “Queenhithe; Foggy Evening” and 
“The Big Chimneys”—for which alone one would gladly 
have visited the gallery—with perhaps one or two others, 

It is unnecessary to mention individually all the more 
ne mene pictures, Most of the exhibitors are well 
nown and hold recognised positions, There are others, 
however, whose work varies considerably in style and 
treatment as well as in artistic value. Strangely enough, 
‘Mr. Rackham, as represented here, is one of the most 
unequal, Some of the Italian sketches might have been 
done by anybody, but there is a mysterious and poetical 
“\Mill” which is altogether worthy of him. Among the 
other landscapes from which one or two may be picked 
out from the several exhibited by each artist may be 
mentioned ‘Mr, Claude A. Shepperson’s “'Taw Marsh, Dart- 
moor,” a swind-swept moor with a shepherd driving his 
flock; “ Motive No. 2,” a small, delicately touched and 
sketchy landscape by Mr. R. Thorne-Waite, and Miss 
Clara Montalba’s rich colour impression of “ Fishing Boats 
before 8. Giorgio.” It may be noted that all Miss Mon- 
talba’s pictures are seriously marred by their aggressive 
and unsuitable frames. 

Mr, Edwin Alexander exhibits several landscapes, 
painted with broad, clear washes of colour ; first’ perhaps is 
the delicately transparent “Ulva Sound.” He is most 
conspicuously represented, however, by his studies of 
‘flowers on brown paper. All are delightful, from the few 
delicate touches of dry grass in “\Meadow Brown” to the 
“Thistle,” with its exquisite workmanship. Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron’s landscapes are imaginative and finely touched, 
but the, over-accentuation of some of the shadows, especially 
in the middle distances, detracts a good deal from their 
impression, 

Among figure subjects there is a notable picture by Mr. 
Lionel Smythe, “A Bait Digger”—a girl coming across 
a stretch of wet sand. There is air in the painting of 
it, and the same quality as in the artist’s tiny “Head 
of a Child.” A fine study of sunlight is Mrs. Laura 
Knight’s “ The Sun Hat”—a girl standing in the open air. 
Other interesting exhibits are the designs for a window 
by Mr. Louis Davis, the late Mr. J. M. Swan’s animal 
studies in chalk, and several small pictures by the late 
Mr. Holman Hunt; while a place of honour is given to 
Mr. Frank Cadogan Cowper’s small version of a mural 
painting in the Houses of Parliament. 
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THE LONDON INSTITUTION 
On Monday last, November 14, a most interesting lecture 
was delivered at the London Institution by Alfred George 
Temple, Eaq., F.8.A., on “The Pre-Raphaelite Movement 
in England.” Before proceeding to his sketch of the work 
of the three chief originators of this renaissance of art, 
the lecturer gave a neat summary of the position of paint- 
ing in this country at the period immediately preceding, 
ointing out that it was “sound and restrained enough as 
ar as academic conditions were concerned, but lacked fire, 
passion, and the qualities that reach the heart,” Repro- 
ductions of several pictures, illustrating this oriticism, 
wore thrown on the screen, He then took in turn the art 
of Millais, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti, and briefly out- 
lined the special attributes of each, digressing vory 
effectively to emphasise the revolution of public opinion 
which has come to pass since the chorus of derision which 
reeted the young enthusiasts in their oarly days. 

uskin’s voice was practically the only one raised to 
encourage them, yet they persevered, and the whole world 
knows the story of their victory, 

Perhaps the part of Mr. Temple's address which pleased 
his audience most was the eulogy of Holman Hunt, with 
whom he was personally acquainted, After the “ Lorenso 
and Isabella” of Millais, the calm symbolism of “ The 
wy oye " made a remarkable contrast, The criticiam 
of the lady who observed with regard to another famous 
painting that “ The Light of the World” needed no lantern 
~-& very apt remark, and perfectly reasonable at a first 
glance—-was, of course, disposed of by the distinguished 
lecturer’s detailed explanation of the emblematic meanings 
to be read into the picture, 

Rossetti, “ the dominant and insistent spirit of the move- 
ment,” was ably treated in a masterly little exposition, 
and although we could have wished for a lengthier allu- 
sion to the poetic aspect of his genius, time was limited. 
Rossetti, said the lecturer, “seemed as if he breathed 
and moved in other times, centuries ago”; his water- 
colours “ flash like jewels, or glow like fragments of some 
sunlit window.” Not until his death did the public begin 
to appreciate the wonderful value of his artistic work. 
The exquisite “Ecce Ancilla Domini” was shown on the 
screen, greatly to the pleasure of the listeners; indeed, 
the frequent and admirable lantern-illustrations added 
much to the interest and elucidation of a charming lecture. 
The theatre was well filled by a thoroughly attentive and 
sympathetic gathering, and the impulse to applaud was 
often too strong to be resisted. 





SOME NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


“Ta Robe de Laine,” by M. Henry Bordeaux, will be 
Specially interesting to English readers, on account of the 
fact that the author has taken for theme of his novel 
Tennyson’s melancholic ballad, “The Lord of Burleigh.” 
It is curious to read a book inspired, so to say, by one 
of our poets, and M. Henry Bordeaux has succeeded in 
rendering in the person of his heroine the same impression 
of sorrow and despair as is conveyed in the character 
of the Lord of Burleigh’s country bride. 


Raymond Cernay, a young Parisian multi-millionaire, 
passes, returning from Italy in his motor, through a 
quaint retired part of Savoy, and comes across a very 
old castle—the chateau of “La Vierge-aux-Bois ”—whose 
romantic name and aspect enchant him. Seeing it for 
sale, he is immediately seized by one of those whims he 
is accustomed to satisfy instantly, and he goes at once 
to visit the steward of the estate, a retired officer named 
M. Mairieux, who lives with his family in a pavilion in 
the castle grounds, and who invites him to lunch. In the 
afternoon they both drive over to the notary’s office in 





the neighbouring town, and the deal is concluded, Ray- 
mond Cernay then continues his homeward ers towards 
Paris, But several years later, feeling ill and tired by 
the effects of Paris life, he suddenly remembers the old 
castle in Savoy he had bought so recklessly, and he 
resolves to go and spend some months at the “ Virgin of 


_ the Woods,” 


To his surprise he finds that Mairieux’s daughter—whose 
name, by @ strange coincidence, is Raymonde, and of 
whom he had only had a glimpse on his preceding visit— 
has bloomed into @ beautiful young girl, whose pure and 
thoughtful face immediately attracts fim stran # The 
see each other often, and take long drives together duenah 
the neighbouring woods, which Raymonde teaches her 
companion to understand and appreciate, Soon Cernay 
discovers that he is deeply in love with the maiden, 
and he asks her to become his wife, Raymonde does not 
answer at once, and when at last she accedes to his request 
we understand that she does so only because she is sure 
that she cares greatly for her betrothed, and not on 
account of the benefits she may derive from such a mar- 
riage. The wedding takes place in Savoy, and, touching 
detail, Raymonde has insisted, in the kindness of her heart, 
on having her wedding-dress made by the little village 
dressmaker, So she dons her simple white woollen bridal 
gown—her “robe de laine”—which causes Cernay a secret 
mortification when he sees how badly it hangs, However, 
as none of his friends are present, except one, it is of 
no consequence; he has not told any of his fine Parisian 
acquaintance of his marriage, as he fears, in the shallow- 
ness and snobbishness of his nature, that there will be 
gossip when it is known that he has wedded his steward’s 
daughter, 

At first all goes well; Cernay loves his young bride, 
who in turn adores him, But as the novelty wears off, he 
frets and fumes for Paris, So to Paris they go, and then, 
alas! for poor Raymonde’s happiness, Cernay is again 
drawn into the foolish, frivolous, useless life of Parisian 
society (that is to say, of a certain Parisian society). He 
had hoped his wife would be dazzled and enchanted by 
the world into which he introduces her, and where her 
simplicity and beauty are coldly greeted by the fine 
“mondaines.” On the contrary, Raymonde is horrified ; 
all her religious principles, her pure ideas of life, are 
shocked and wounded by what she sees and hears around 
her. She is bewildered, sad, unhappy, and well she may 
be. At first Cernay finds so much innocence entertaining, 
but after a while it palls upon him, and they become 
estranged, though Raymonde never utters a word of re- 
proach. She tries even to please her husband by making 
pitiful efforts to tune herself to the key of the society 
she lives in, and fails dismally. Cernay meets a young 
woman whose “wiles and smiles” captivate him, and, 
though Raymonde knows of her husband’s betrayal, she 
never says a word, but remains to the end a pure, blame- 
less wife, and a devoted mother. At last, however, the 
moral strain is too great; she succumbs to it, and falls 
desperately ill. Then Cernay suddenly realises all the 
harm he has done to the sweet country girl who had 
trusted so confidently to his love and care; he feels that 
he ought never to have brought her into the fictitious, 
corrupt atmosphere of Parisian “vie mondaine,” and he 
is filled with remorse. He takes Raymonde back to the 
“ Vierge-aux-Bois ”—back to the woods she ought never 
to have left—and he devotes himself to her until Death 
comes to claim his own. Then, knowing it would have 
been his wife’s wish, he has her dressed for her last sleep 
in her wedding gown, her “robe de laine,” and, as a second 
Lord Burleigh, he comes :— 


To look upon her, 

And he looked at her and said : 

“ Bring the dress and put it on her 
That she wore when she was wed.”’ 

Then her people, softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 

In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest. 
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M. Henry Bordeaux, though having already written 
several most interesting works, has undoubtedly surpassed 
himself in “ La Robe de Laine.” But has he not perhaps ex- 
aggerated Cernay’s coldness and cruelty, and by so doing 
rendered his hero slightly artificial! Is it possible that « 
man who, as the conclusion of the story proves, really 
cared so deeply for his wife as to refuse to marry again, and 
to resolve to remain faithful to her memory, could be 
so apparently unfeeling, cynical, and blasé whilst witness- 
ing her moral discomfort and anguish! Cernay’s character 
appears to the reader as full of contradictions, and it is 
not easy to follow his real sentiments. No doubt M. Henry 
Bordeaux has over-drawn purposely Cernay’s character 
with the “ parti pris” of throwing Raymonde particularly 
in relief. And he is most excusable for so doing, on 
account of the portrait he has traced of Raymonde, who 
is certainly one of the fairest conceptions of womanhood 
created since a long while. It is a positive pleasure, in 
these days when the fashionable heroine must eitner be 
a “ coquine” or a “ coquette,” to meet a type of woman who 
is virtuous and pure, and who possesses some ideals, with- 
out, for that, being conceited or affected. 

“Le Pasteur Pauvre” is the posthumous work of the 
late M, Edouard Rod, the well-known author of “La Vie 
Privée de Michel ‘Tessier,” “ L’ Ombre s’étond sur la Mon- 
tagne,” eto. In“ The Poor Pastor’ M, Rod has drawn the 
character of a poor Swiss clergyman, with the traditional 
innumerable family, whose passionately faithful nature, 
and perhaps over-serupulous conscience, are constantly 
at war with what ought to be his material interests, Pastor 
Cauche’s charitableness, continual self-sacrifice, kindness, 
and indulgence are rewarded by his being considered a 
sort of maniac by his fellow-villagers, and regarded even 
by his children, at the last, as a rather foolish, over-con- 
seientious old man, Happily for him, Pastor Gauche has 
a wife, Madeleine, whose faith in the Lord is still firmer 
and more confident than his ewn, And, so alded and 
upheld by her, Pastor Gauche ean act according to his 
conscience to the end, and avoid the ambushes put 
to his faith, his probity, and his honour by all those 
whom his honesty prevents arriving at thelr ends, 
This artless tale is composed of a series of sketches of 
Pastor Cauche's painful, unrewarded life, and is written 
in the clear, sober language so characteristic of M, Edouard 
Rod's style; and the naive and rustic story contains, in 
its very simplicity, some psychological observations noted 
with w clear-sightedness which is at times almost painful, 


M, Louis Delzons’ last book, “Le Meilleur Amour,” 
appeared first in serial form in La Revue des Deuw Mondes, 
It is @ most curious work, and to analyse it thoroughly 
would require an essay, In a rather stiff and too concise 
style, M, Delzons describes us the case of Antonin Bideau, 
a celebrated Parisian surgeon, who, when a student at 
Clermont Ferrand, shirked a duty he ought to have accom- 
plished. Some years later, when he has reached fame and 
prosperity, Bideau, who has meanwhile lost both his 
parents, is, through the hazard of circumstances, brought 
again into contact with the woman and child whom he 
abandoned some years before, leaving them, it is true, a 
goodly sum of money. When he sees Nine, Ais little girl, 
Bideau feels what the popular French phrase calls “le 
cri du sang”—the cry of the blood. In Nine he sees his 
mother live again, the mother to whom he was so passion- 
ately attached. A great tenderness wells up in his heart 
for the child, which augments the more he sees of her. 
He resolves to atone for his past fault, and, renouncing 
thus all possibility of creating himself a family by the 
ties of marriage, he claims Nine es his own little girl. 
And, as the mother, Frangoise, refuses to give her up, he 
kidnaps her, There is a stormy scene between him and 
Frangoise, each proclaiming their right of possession of 
the child, Bideau finally wins his point, and Frangoise 
abdicates all her privileges in order to follow Méruel, the 
man she loves, and who cares for her enough to marry 
her, despite her past. 

Bideau’s character is cleverly delineated; though not 
particularly sympathetic, he is the very personification 





of the strong, wilful man. Having realised the harm his. 


former egotism has done, and might especially do in the 
future to Nine, if he does not atone for it, he resolves 
to do all in his power so that the child—whom he really 
loves through the great affection he had for his mother— 
may not suffer on account of his past fault. And thus he 
proves the ancient adage, “That pure love embalms the 
heart and drives away the baser instincts.” Nine her- 
self, though, seems to us a little hastily sketched ; her love 
for the father she thus meets so unexpectedly, develops too 
uickly ; a child of ten years old possesses already a certain 
p mr of judgment, and is surely no longer influenced 
simply by the thought of the toys and pleasures her newly 
found father will procure her. Or can it be that Nine 
is a shallow nature, incapable of feeling — gratitude! 
One cannot help coming to this conclusion when one sees 
in what an off-hand way she detaches herself from 
Frangoise, who, during all those years, has devoted herself 
to her welfare, doing her best, though in a rather foolish 
way. Altogether, however, “Le Meilleur Amour” is a 
strong book in which the author tries to solve the problem 
of what is the Best or Better Love in life, and he seems to 
come to the conclusion that the “ meilleur amour” is the 
one which the parents bear to their children, no doubt 
because such a love contains nearly always some self- 


sacrifice, 
ee 


OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


To the Rditor of Taw Avapumy. 


a= s have interfered with the progress of business on 
at eee and I fear we must await, the sourse of 
events before we can hope to see any revival, The position i 
ene of great moment, and we are likely to forget all else in 
struggle. 
“LS ae I talled very special attention to Hudson Bay 
shares, which were round about 106}. are now aearey 
110, {| gave my veasons then for believing they would go stil 
higher, and I was justified in that belief, The reason for this 
vise in Hudson Bays is explained by the fact which T am never 
tired of pointing out—that is, the great prospects open to 
Canada, and to the change in its management, Mr, Burbidge, 
of Harrod's Stores fame, has peoently joined the board, an 
made a tour to Canada, His business capacity is quickly 
reflected in the price of Hudson Bay shares, and I feel fairly 
confident that 110 will not stop them, Land values in the West 
of Canada are rising, and the general outlook is one of great 
promise, Reports of the fur trade are good, and the develop: 
ments in Northern Canada are progressing most satisfactorily, 
The general feeling is very “ bullish '’ as regards Hudson Bays, 

The Goldfields report was out last week, and therefore is a 
thing of the past, It was as good as the market hoped for ; per- 
haps a little better. The company, with its many interests in 
South Africa, Rhodesia, and West Africa, naturally has its 
hands full, Its mines have to be worked, and labour with them 
has been, and still is, a serious question. That they will sur- 
mount the difficulty we all believe, but, nevertheless, it is a 
point one has to take into serious consideration. 

We have not heard much lately of West Australia. She has 
some good mines nevertheless. Take the Great Boulder and 
Ivanhoe as examples. A new mine has been floated this 
week, called the Mountain Queen, Limited, with a capital of 
£125,000 in 10s, shares. The company, I understand, has six 
mining leases in the Yilgarn goldfield of West Australia, with a 
total area of 112 acres, It is situated about nineteen miles 
south of Southern Cross, which is on the main line between 
Perth and Kalgoorlie, 

Brewery shareholders are having a terrible time owing to the 
present Government's attack upon them. Let us take as an 
example the chairman's speech at the meeting of Messrs, Noakes 
and Oo., Limited, the well-known brewers. He stated that 
the ruinous advance in duties which had been levied upon them 
by the present Government meant an increase of £4,600, and 
that, out of a total surplus of £54,785, the State took no less 
than £31,759 owever can directors of breweries be expected 
to pay their shareholders a fair dividend in face of such impo- 
sitions as this 

A Rhodesian share called Rose of Sharon has been much in 
evidence during the week. On an important circular just issued, 
the shares are likely to go high@r. 





in £260,000 in £1 fully-paid shares, and has 130 claima in the 
Gwelo district. 


e capital of the company’ 
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The Carmen Mines of El Oro held its meeting during the 
week, Sir R. J. Price, M.P., occupying the chair. He spoke 
hopefully of finding during the next month or so the great San 
Rafael vein. Although this was the first ordinary eneral meet- 
ing of the Carmen Mines of El Oro, Limited, the Carmen Mine 
itself is not a new one, but has been worked by Mexicans for 
some years, and in its upper levels was a very valuable mine. 
It is hoped that at depth it will prove even more valuable. — 

Americans, as I anticipated, have been an active and rising 
market. Many rumours are afloat as to the reason for buying 
them. One is that the Harriman stocks are likely to be quoted on 
the Paris Bourse. In last week’s selection of Union Pacific, 
Rock Island, and New York Central, I was well on the mark, as 
they have all had a very substantial rise, which looks like con- 
tinuing. Steel Commons have also been in demand at 82, and 
I am strongly advised not to oppose them. 

Selling from Berlin caused Canadian Pacifics to shed a dollar 
or 80, the reason being that there was disappointment that no 
reference was made in the dividend announcement as to a bonus, 
which was expected. I should not sell Canadian Pacific on 
this, as I think they have another ten point rise in them. 

Rubber remains a steady market, and the sales at Mincing 
Lane were quite up to expectations, showing an average rise 
of from 4d. to 6d. per 1b. 8 was reflected by the rise in the 
better-class shares during the past week or so. 

The Home Railway market was better on the good traffic 
returns of the South-Hastern and Great Hastern, and this im- 

rovement extended to the Scotch stocks; and I look upon 

orth British at 30 and Caledonian Deferred at 23§ as good 
speculative purchases, 

Oonsols are again in the region of 76§. The political situa: 
tion, of course, does not help them; and, with so many other 
trustee stocks offering better rates of interest, it is easy to see 
why they cannot be expected to rise to any great extent. 

ines still hesitate, and business has been extremely limited ; 
and, with so many causes to keep the public out of the market, 
it is not surprising to see prices fade away, TI like to write 
cheerfully when possible about all things, but the world's unrest 
is beeoming so very pronounced that I am gradually findin 
mypell drifting into a pessimist, but I must shake off sue 
eelings, 

I notice our old friend Truth has been pegieteres asa private 
company, with a capital of £80,000 in £10 shares, Tt has in the 
past done gped work in showing up wrongdoers and exposing the 
cover-anatohing, bugiet shop merchant, 

The run on the Birkbeck Bank, following so soon on the 
failure of the Charing Cross Bank, was a feature of the week, 
1t has once more shown its atrength by wupheajanding the attack, 
helped by the support of the Bank of England, There is no 
doubt that it was the attack of an enemy, and I hope he ma 
be found and brought to justice, The hours of suffering cause 

y such a run must have been a great strain upon the large 
number of depositors, It is a fact to note that more than half 
of the depositors were women, therefore easily alarmed, 

Great notivity proveile in the Diamond market, the late strike 
on the Roberts Victor Mine being in a measure responsible, The 
shaft sunk on this property has now reached fifty feet, and 
twenty-five loads have yielded eleven carats; prospects, there- 
fore, are good, We are likely to see some flotations of new 
diamond properties very soon, 

Brighton “ A's"’ are considered good for a rise. Traffics are 
excellent, and the season is looked forward to being better than 
usual, The London and General Omnibus shares were again in 

demand, and, as I have previously pointed out, the Ordinary 
shares are a capital lock-up at to-day's price.—Yours, ete., 


ANCIAL Onsurven. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“POE AND OTHER POETS.” 
To the Hditor of Tun Acaprmy. 

Sin,—Half a world away, I have read with considerable 
interest the correspondence, etc., on the subject of Edgar Allan 
Poe and his poetry that has appeared in your columns. 

I am not aware if any remarks have ever been made regard- 
ing the origin of “ The Raven " as set out in Poe's “ Philosophy 
of Composition.’’ He has given us the steps in its creation so 
far as he was conscious of them; but, if we are to take his 
philosophy as earnest, I think there is no doubt whatever that 
sub-consciousness was at work so far an the versification of the 
poem is concerned. I should esteem your indulgence if you 
would allow me to occupy a little space on this subject; and if I 
am going over ground that has been broken already, I can but 


apologise, urging distance from centres of thought as some 
excuse for ignorance. 

















From such books as I can consult here, I learn that towards 
the close of 1840 Graham’s Magazine made its appearance, and 
Poe was editor until about November, 1842. During this editor- 
ship his criticism on the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 
afterwards Mrs. Browning, appeared. One poem in the collec- 
tion appears to have made a deep impression upon Poe—“ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship.” Of this poem he says:—“ With the 
exception of Tennyson’s ‘ Locksley Hall,’ we have never perused 
a poem combining so much of the fiercest passion with so much 
of the most ethereal fancy as the ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ’ 
of Miss Barrett. We are forced to admit, however, that the 
latter work is a very palpable imitation of the former, which it 
surpasses in plot, or, rather, thesis, as much as it falls below 
it in artiotical management, and a certain calm energy—lustrous 
and indomitable—such as we might imagine in a broad river of 
molten gold.’’, Later on in the criticism he again speaks of the 
metrical structure:—“In imitating the rhythm of ‘ Locksley 
Hall,’ the poetess has preserved with accuracy (so far as mere 
syllables are concerned) the forcible line of seven trochees with 
a final cesura. The ‘double rhymes’ have only the force of a 
single long syllable—a cesura; but the natural rhythmical 
division, ocourring at the close of the fourth trochee, should 
never be forced to oceur, as Miss Barrett constantly forces it, 
in the middle of a word, or of an indivisible phrase. If it do 
80 occur, we must sacrifice, in perusal, either the sense or the 
rhythm. If she will consider, too, that this line of seven 
trochees and a cwsura is nothing more than two lines written 
in one—a line of four trochees, succeeded by one of three 
trochees and a cw#sura—she will at once see how unwise she has 
been in composing her poem in quatrains of the long line with 
alternate rhymes instead of immediate ones, as in the case of 
‘Locksley Hall.’ The result is, that the ear, expecting the 
rhymes before they oeeur, does not appreciate them when they 
do, » . » « Now, 80 unhappy are these metrical defects—of 
ao much importance do we take them to be, that we do not 
hesitate in declaring the general inferiority of the poem to its 
prototype to be altogether chargeable to them. ith equal 
rhythm ' Lady Gera ine’ had been far, very far the superior 


OOM 1 st 8 
Now for an illuminating quotation from “ Lady Geraldine "| 


| Thyes,’ he said, ‘new throbbing through me! are ye eyes that 
_ did unte me? 
Shining eyes like antique ay set in Parian statue-stone |! 
Underneath that calm white forehead, ave ye ever burning 
ierrid, 
O'er the desolate sand-desert of my heart and life undone? ' 


‘With a murmurous stir, uncertain, in the air, the purple 
curtain 


Bwelleth in and swelleth out around her motionless pale 

rowa 

While the gliding of the river sends a wipeting noise for ever 
y the 


Through the open casement whitened moonlight's 
slant repore, 


" Said he ~ Vision of a lady! stand there silent, stand there 
steady 
Now I see it plainly, plainly; now I cannot hope or doubt— 
There, the gaeche of calm expression—there, the lips of silent 
assion, 
Curved like an archer’s bow, to send the bitter arrows out.’ 


“ Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smiling— 
And approached him slowly, slowly, in a gliding, measured 


ace } 
With he two white hands extended, as if praying one 
offended 


And a look of supplication, gazing earnest in his face."’ 


And now, from “The Raven,"’ take the stanza which Poe says 


was the first one written—the stanza that was to form the climax 
of the poem :— 


“*Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or 


devil! 


By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both 


adore, 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It a clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
snore— 


Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore?’ 


Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ " 


“The Raven'' first appeared in Colton’s American Review for 
February, 1845, signed “Quarles."’ It was therefore probably 
written in the latter part of 1844; it is most improbable that 
it could have been written at all near the period when he con- 
demned Miss Barrett's versification. Speaking of the above 
stanza, Poe says :—" I com this stanza, at this point, first 
that, by establishing the climax, I might the better vary and 
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gradate, as regards seriousness and importance, the preceding 

ueries of the lover—and, secondly, that I might definitely settle 
the rhythm, the metre, and the length and general arrange- 
ment of the stanza . « + And here I may as well say a 
few words of the versification, My first object (as usual) was 
originality, The extent to which this has been neglected, in 
versification, is one of the most unaccountable things in the 
world, Admitting that there is little possibility of variety in 
mere rhythm, it is still clear that the possible varieties of metre 
and stanza are absolutely infinite, and yet, for centuries, no man 
in verse, has ever done, or ever seemed to think of doing, an original 
thing .” The italics are Poe’s; and he goes on:-— 
“ Of course, I pretend to no originality in either the rhythm or 
metre of the ‘Raven’ . . . . each of these lines taken 
individually has been employed before, and what originality the 
‘Raven’ has, is in their combination into stanea; nothing even 
remotely approaching this combination has ever been attempted 

Here is an amazing volte-face, He claims as original, and 
extols, a stanza whose versification he most severely censured 
in Miss Barrett's poem; and so far is the stanza from being 
original, that Poe has only to add a touch in the way of a 
third rhyme, which is absent in Miss Barrett's, to put the stanza 
back hundreds of years, Remembering that he says above that 
each long line is really two lines, we may divide the third and 
fourth lines of his stanza and obtain :— 


“Tell this soul with sorrow laden, 
If, within the distant Aidenn, 
Tt shall clasp a sainted maiden 
Whom the angela name Lenore,” 


Has not this a most familiar ring? 


“ Jucundare, plebs fidelis, 
Oujus Pater eat in coelis, 
Recoleus Ezechielis 
Prophetae praeconia; "' 


He has arisen, and gone to his fathers. ; 

The only unusual feature about Poe's tanga is the repetition 
of the last full line; the device has been used before, however, 
as also the refrain, Tt is by slightly varied iteration that Poe 
obtained his weird and grotesque effects; but this mannerism 
can hardly be dignified with the name of originality, 

Aa regards his remarks that for centuries, no man, in verse, 
has done an original thing, some reason should surely have 
suggested itself to him other than unwillingness in writers 
towards originality, The reason is, of course, that the metrical 
standard, the length of line, of poetry, has long been fixed by 
— law, I suggested this law in your columns some months 
ance, 

It is hard to believe that Poe is altogether serious in his 
“Philosophy of Composition,’’ He was fond of hoaxes. Is this 
philosophy a saturnine post-humous hoax? Tt is surely almost 
as difficult for a poet to remember the varying phases of a poem 
as for a parent to remember the past features of a growing child, 
—Yours very truly, Jonannus O, ANDERSEN, 

Box 104, P.O., Christchurch, New Zealand, 

September 30, 1910, 
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NIVHERSITY OF LONDON.— 
NOTICH 18 MwKBBY GIVEN, That on WED- 
NRESDAY, 20th of Maroh next, the Senate will 


proceed to elect Kxaminers in the following depart. 
ents for the year 1011-18, 


Av-For BX MINATIONS ABOVE THE MATRICULATION, 
fooulty of Theology, One in Theology 
ulty of Arte and Faculty of Solence,--One in Agri- 
giltare, one in Latin, one in Bnglish, one in Modern 
lstcry, one in French, one in German, one in Geology 
and Physical Geography, 

Faoulty of Laws. —One in Jurlaprudence, Roman Law, 
Principles of Legislation and International Law, one in 
Equity and Real and Personal Pru , one in Common 
Law and Law and Principles of Bvidence, one ip Bnglish 
Constitutional Law and its History and the History of 


Bogiieh Law, 
ulty of Musio,—One in mualo, 

aly of Eeconomlvs,—One in Heonomics, one in 
British matitution, one in Public Administration and 
nance. 


B.—FOR THK INTRRMEDIATA WXAMINATION, FinaL 
EXAMINATION, O4 BOTH WXAMINATION 
ulty of Arte and Faoulty of Solence,—Two in 
Mathematics, one in Philosophy, one in Chemistry, one 
in Botany, one in Zoology, 


O,— FOR THE INTHUMEDIATO KXAMINATIONS ONLY, 
Faoulty of Arte and Paoulty of Theology.—One in 
Philosophy for Leer be 
Full particulars of the Remuneration of each Bxam- 
inerenip oan be obtained on application to tie Briuolpl 
Candidates must send in vot nang to the Principal, 
lth any attestation of their qualifications they may 
(nk desirable, on or before wavurd , November loth, 
( t is partioularly destred by the denale that no applica 
" of any kind be made to ite Individual Members.) 
If toatim nials are submited, t sop on at lenat of 
each should be sent, Original testimonials should not 
orwarded juany case, If more than one Mxaminer: 
shio ts applied for, a -eparate complete application, with 
les of tostimonials, if any, must be forwarded in 
pect of each, 
University of London, 
Bouth Kensington, 6.W 


By Order of the Henne. 
October, 1010. : 
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HHPHHRD'S DXHIBITION 
OF BMARLY BIITION MASTERS, 
Includes works by 


Reynelde Orome Romney 
mepeoerengh Onnatable hohe 4 
burn Wilson Uple, &o, 





SHEPHERD’ A GALLERY, 07, King Street, At, Jamon's, 





The Cowper 


AND 


Newton Museum, 


Olney, Bucks. 


An Appeal for Endowment. 
Ten years ago on the occasion of the Centenary of the 
bey.» of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived 
at Olney was presented to the town to form a Memorial 
aud Museum, The Trustees have, with a number of 
gentlemen resident in the district, formed an Bndow- 
iment Committee, of which the Bishop of Durham is the 

airman, 

The Seoretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Kucks, to whom contributions 
should he addressed, 


— 
BY Di 
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On! ueen Victoria Street, 1.0, 
Branches ) ia, eee natant, Brent. Ww. 





NEW BOOKS LESS THAN HALF-PRICE. 


Offered Published, . 
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LETT ERs 
WARVARD, JOHN, AND Hi8 TIMES 3 
STEPHEN, SIR JAMES FITZJAMES, 
LIFE by his brother Lesile Stephen 6 0 
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a 4, 

ORIGP!, FRANCESCO, Italian insurgent 1 0 
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George Eliot’s Works, 21 vols,, 628, 6d, for 
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PUBLISH AND—SUCCEED: 
A LONDON LETTER: 
NEW NOVELS OF NOTE: 


Reviews of Some Popular October Stories, 
BEACONSFIELD: 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 


Reviewing Commentary. 
THE PERIODICALS: 


“THE BOOK MONTHLY 18 NOW BNLARGED AND MAKES AN 
BXCEEDINGLY PLEASANT AND READABLE PUBLICATION,'' 
—~CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in the Aritish Weebly, 


= BOOK MONTHLY 


Contents of the November Number: 
Or, Smail-Talk from the Great Realm of Letters, 
She falks of her Book as a ‘Human Document"—James Milne, 


the Current Heroine (with Apologies to Gilbert)— 


What Is really read in Wooden Sh ick and Log Cabin—Violet Stubbins , 
The Personal Qualities which make a Great Publisher, 


Which Tells You Current Literary News and Notions, 


Ano Impression of the ‘' Book of the Autumn,” 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY: 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month, 


A Chronicle of the Ntewortny Publications of October, with a 


Contents of some November Reviews and Magazines, 


Illustrated Supplement: BOOKS OF THE DAY IN 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE. 





Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
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‘Empire Illustrated 


The Tariff Reform Monthly. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
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and convincing to Liberals and Little Englanders. 
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MR. SIVORI LEVEY 


The Musical Reciter, whose ‘‘ Browning” and “ Longfellow” Recitals in November, 1909, at 


Steinway Hall, were so successful, has arranged to give 


TWO RECITALS OF POPULAR POEMS 
AT THE PIANO. 


Including by request a “ SHELLEY” Programme with Original Music, 


At STEINWAY HALL (4th Year) on 


Saturday Afternoon, November 19th, at 3.181 and 
Saturday Evening, Novemberi2é6th, at 8.30, 


SPECIAL PROGRAMMES, 


(1) Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 10, at 5.16, 
Poems by SHALLY. 


With Original Muate, 


Ode to the mr Wind, 
rebhie he ( yews, 
yiun of Apollo (The Mun), 
aymandinn 
ra Ak ark, 
foul lean Bnehanted Boat, 
drs from Dreame of Thee, 
The Uloud, 
The Minastrel's Guree, German Ballad, L. Uhland 
nglieh Words and Musto by Mello niOk OORDE R, 
Abou ben Adhem and the Angel ov GION HUNT 


With the Musto of Mme, LIAA LAU MAN'A dong 
edapted for Reoltation, 


The Btory of the Valthful Boul .,, ADELAIDE PROOTER 
With Original Muate, 


» rom " Poems of Brotherhood," 
With Original Muate, 


Look Pleasant ,,, 





Carriages at 4.30, 





(2) Saturday Evening, Nov. 96, at 6.80. 
PORTIO AND DRAMATIC 


MASTHERPIRORS., 


With Original Musie, 


SaaS 


Nob Understood oot TOMAR BRAOKE 4 
Muate by D'AUVERGNE BARNARD 


The Bujlding of a) hia, the Chureh 
of the Holy om inn Mavs & BARING GOULD 


The Brook ‘me me mt TD mt TENNYV@ON 
(Published by Meteler & Co.) 


Hawa, the toohed lobbler of Cale, and 


a wife Gameela ,,, 1 Ay BAROA 
A ae of Provenee ADELAIDE PROOTER 
m 6 te 

fimortality - } by requeat =, TD TT TD 1 
Dagobort the Jonter mt “ “ mt ns ANON 
Hiawatha's Wedding Vonat “ mt LONGFELLOW 
The Singing of the Magnifioas ,,, GLIZAGRTHW NEORIT 
i WM, AVERY 


The Marriage of the Flowers ,,, 


The Labourer's Bong we FRED, G, BOWLER 


Carriages at 9.40, 





Tickets : 10/6, 5/-, 2/6 and 1/- (Reserved) 


Can be obtained at the BOX OFFICE, STEINWAY HALL; at CHAPPELL & CO'S BOX 


OFFICES, 50, New Bond Street, and Queen's Hall; and from Mr, SIVORI LEVEY, 6D, Oxford and 
Cambridge Mansions, Hyde Park, W. 
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